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fusion has taken place, and go many distressing 


THE MARRIED R AKE : ia Sar nave transpired. 


es, ma’am. 

Mrs. F. And you may also say— 

tee, in One Act. Sus. Yes, ma’am. 

B Sa a Mrs. F. No, never mind, she will understand ; 
I don’t remember anything more at present. You 

BY CHARLES SELBY, ESQ. won't forget what I have told you ? 
Sus. No, ma'am, vou may pend on me, I won't 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. make vo mistake. [Rapidly counting her Jingers.] 
Arch St.. Phila, Broadway, N. Y. First, ’m to change the library—tell the milliner 
Mr. Frederic Flighty........ Mr. J. E. Murdoch. Mr. Fenno. YOu must 'ave your 'at this hevening, before twelve 

John, his SCTVANE. . 0... cceee “ Kelly. nt Allen. ’ ] k M B h bh k 
Db Mrs. Flighty..........000007 Mrs, Judah. Mrs. Warren. | 0ClOcCk to-morrow. r. brown, t © shoemaker— 
Mrs. Aas soar Miss A. Fisher, Mins Hardinge. ithen Lady Manly, love and compliments to her 
ornet Fitzher zhenry * . Fisher. s arainge, | ys ‘ y 

Susan Twrst............... “Mrs. Thayer. “Manners. little dog, hope she didn t cotch no cold—let you 


Door, Rec aniv er pss entrance, U. Ce Lethe ee ce, Midas | ou said, then it’s aukud and contrary—but if so 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right: L. Left: R. D. Right Door: . | ties vou told her on yesterday. If so be it are as 

3 guizne Goutre: L. sade contre, &c. The reader ty supposed ty be on tho e it are as She said, then it’s all right, and the 

4 ; consequence will be dreadful, ’tickularly to the 
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z : ; | kindewidewal by whose Saumous assassinations the 
CENE.—A Drawing-Roo handsomel, nished : 
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tent, replace T. E.R. a window's, & *) | ma’am. Pve got it by art, in my ’ed—I ar’n’t larn} 
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@ sofa L.—near it a small table, with writing the dicksnary for nothing. (Exit c. D. R. 


materials, books, éc., and on the k. another Mrs. F. [laughing.] Poor Susan!—I knew I 


; table with a hanJsome cover. should puzzle her. noe Lady Manly will laugh! 
Mrs. it} If she survives ““my love and compiiments to her 
eee Sa Te ested on the SY, with | little dog,” she'll certainly expire atthe bewilder- 
| ing episode of “them: hindewidewals and Jamous 
Mrs. F. First §0 to the library and change the | *sassinations |” 
books. Mrs. T. [eithout.] Never mind, Susan, you 
Sus. Yes, ma’am. need not announce me; I know your mistress is 
Mrs. F. Then call at my milliner’s. at home. : 
Sus. Yes, ma’am. 
Mrs. F. Tell her my hat must be sent home this Enter Mrs. TRICTRAC, R. c, 
evening. My dear friend, I’m so glad tosee you! Where’s 
Sus. Yes, ma’am. ° ;Flighty? Ah, as usual, I suppose, amusing bim- 
Mrs. F. Then go to Mr. Brown, the shoemaker. ' 8elf abroad, while You are moping at home. Well, {> 
Sus. Yes, ma’am. {and how do you do ?—are you glad to see met 
Mrs F. Desire him to come to me before twelve | Shall I be troublesome if I stay an hour or two ?__ 
can you endure my silly rattle ? 
D4 
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‘ Mrs. F. My dear Sophie, you know you are al- 

Mrs F. Let me see ‘—is there anything else? ways a welcome visitor, and I am never so hap 

¢ Yes, call on Lady Manly—my love and compli-/!as when you are with me. I anticipate a delight- 

" 3) ments, hope she caught no cold last night. Ask! ful morning. Flighty has Fone to Richmond, to 

¢/ after her little dog ; say Tam very anxious to know! dine with his uncle, so we shall have the whole 

$| the result of the quarrel between the Parties she | day to ourselves, 

¢ mentioned to me yesterday—that should it be as! Mrs. T. That husband of yours 18 a terrible | 

+ F said, a certain person will be very awkwardly | racketty fellow. I must read him a lecture on | 
¢; Situated; but If, on the contrary, she should be | matrimonial] conduct. Well,as youarerashenough | 
3; Tight, the consequence will be dreadful, particu- | to prefer my society to reading Paradise Lost, in! 
7 larly to the individual by whose infamous machi- melancholy solitude, Pll stay and plague you. And 
7 nations the meeting was arranged—so much con- | Mow [crossing to L. and seating herself on sofa, | B: 
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[Scene 1. 


let us sit down and cut up all our friends and ac-' news in the world, Mrs. Trictrac? I know you are . 


quaintances. By-the-bye, Eliza, [have something the ‘Gazette of Fashion ”—any little afiairs of 

to tell you about your husband. the heart, elopements, or interesting dcmestic ca- 
Mrs. F. My husband! (Laughing.] Poor fellow, lamities ? 

I hope you don’t mean to cut him up—what has! Mrs. T. I am not aware of any; but why do 

he been doing ? you ask me about such things? you knowI never 
Mrs.'T. My dear creature, he’s a wretch! feel any interest in them; besides, I dislike expos- 
Mrs. F. [laughing.| Indeed !—in what way? ing the indiscretions and misfortunes of my friends. 
Mrs. T. every way—lie’s a gay Lothario, a| By-the-bye, I did hear of a circumstance, yester- 


Blue Beard, a Don Juan, a Robert the Devil— _—_ day, a decided case ; ’tis very droll; you know the 
Mrs. F. You alarm me—what do you mean? _ parties. I’ve a great mind to tell you, if you'll let 
Mrs. T. Does he often go to Richmond ? it go no further. ’Twas told me in confidence; I 
Mrs F. Yes, two or three times a week. .would not have it known for the world; but, if 


Mrs. T. Indeed !—does he ever take you with ‘you'll promise— 
him % | Fli. Oh, certainly, certainly, «e never talk— 

Mrs. F. No; his uncle is a bachelor, and only | what is it, eh ? we won’t mention a word. 
givs bachelor’s parties. | Mrs. T. Well, then, mind now—'tis in strict con- 

Mrs. T. You silly creature—how easily you are | fidence! 
imposed upon. An uncle who lives a few miles! Fi. Oh, certainly, strict confidence. 
distant in the country is a very convenient person; Mrs. T. ’Tis about your friends, Sir Charles and 
sometimes. Now, what do you think? I pave Per), Simple. 
discovered— | li. [aside.] The devil!—can she know? I 

Fli. [without.] Here, Thomas, take my hat and must change the conversation, or I shall get into 
cloak—tell the groom to put up the cab; I sha’n’t a scrape. [Alowd.] Oh, I’ve heard all about that 
want it till night. affair; ’twas very ridiculous. [Laughing.} I’ve 

Mrs. F. 'Vhere’s Flighty. What can have laughed at it ever since. Who would have sup- 
brought him home so soon f posed— [Laughing.] John, bring the luncheon !— 

Mrs. T. [pointedly.] His uncle was not at home, | Yes, yes, I know all about it. 

I dare say, my dear. I'll tell you all by-and-bye.| Jfrs. T. I dare say you do, but Eliza does not ; 
so I shall tell her the particulars. 
Enter FLIGHTY, R. C. Fli. (aside.} Pm in a nice hobble! [Aloud.] 

Fli. [R.] My dearest Eliza, my uncle was from | Oh, it’s all nonsense—what does she care? [Call- 
home, so I—[ Seeing Mrs. TRICTRAC, and crossing ing.) John, bring the luncheon! 
toc.) Ah, Mrs. Trictrac, little did I anticipate| Mrs. T. It’s of no use trying to stop me, Flighty; 
this pleasure! [Kissing her hand.} Eliza, my love I will have my own way; never mind him, Eliza. 
peed her], dou’t laugh at me, Mrs. Trictrac ;; Sir Charles Simple happening to stroll into his 

have not been married long enough to give up | wife’s dressing-room the other morning, when she 
these little follies. ,was absent, carelessly sat himself down before 

Mrs. T. [L.] Oh, don’t mind me—I like to see the looking-glass, with the intention, no doubt, of 
married people make fools of themselves: tis quite waiting her return; well, finding one of his side 
delightful to see them “ billing and cooing, like curls dreadfully deranged, he opened a drawer of 
pretty little turtle doves!” [<Aside.] Deceitful the dressing-table to find a comb, with which he 
suvage ! wished to have restored the truant hairs to a state 

Fli. Well, ’'m soglad my uncle was not athome; of propriety, when he discovered—what do you 
I shall pass the day in matrimonial felicity, instead think f 
of being bored with the exploits of Tippoo Saib,; Fl’. [aside.] I’m settled! 
and the storming of Seringapatam! Mrs. T. A miniature portrait of a man with 

Mrs T. Then I'll say adieu—I’ll not disturb black hair, whiskers, and mustachios—you know 
your matrimonial felicity. Happy creatures ! how | the sort of man I mean, Flighty ? 

Tenvy you. What an example of a husband you! Fli. Oh, yes, perfectly! [Aside.] Pm discov- 
are, Flighty—so kind, so affectionate. [Crossing ered; she knows all about it! 

toc. and going up.| Good-bye, friends, good-bye—| Mrs. F. Well, and what was-the consequence f 
make my compliments to your uncle, Mr. Flighty.| Mrs. T. Sir Charles got into a terrible passion ; 

Mrs. F. [R.] Nay, Sophie, do not leave us; I! of course he must have felf very uncomfortable, 
am sure you will be a charming addition to our and thought of all kinds of unpleasant things. 
party —pray stay ; persuade her, Henry. ‘In the midst of his fury, her ladyship returned; 

Fli. Now, positively you shall not leave us—we a scene immediately ensued. He was violent, she 
cannot part with you: we should both be misera- ‘cool ; he vowed vengeance, she laughed and called 
ble. Nay, I'll hear no excuses; you must, you shall: him a fool; said the miniature belonged to her 
stay ! sister, and that the formidable hero of the mus- 

Mrs. T. Well, as you arc so determined, I will tachios was her cousin. [Laughing.] Wasn’t that 
remain; but you'll soon be tired of me; T’ll do all a capital idea, Flighty ? 

I can to plague you—I’'ll talk you to death. Flt. Capital! [Aside.] I’m alive again! 

Fli. Tam quite resigned. Kill me in any way} Mrs. T. Sir Charles, poor man, believed her, 
you please; but, lest I should die of hunger in the laughed at his ridiculous mistake, and wished to 
meantime, suppose I order some luncheon. [Ring-,be introduced to the gentleman. Poor fellow! 
ing hand-bell.| John! twas as much the portrait of her cousin as ’twas 
of you, Flighty. 


Enter SERVANT, C. | Fli. (laughing.] Yes, yes, I dare say. [ Aside. 
Bring luncheon. [Exit SERVANT.] ’Pon my life, She’ll roast me to death—I wish I hadn’t ask 


I don't know when I have been so happy. Any | her to stay. 
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Scene 1.] 


Enter JOHN, with luncheon on a tray. 


Oh, here’s the luncheon—a happy relief; I’ll stop 
her ene with a sandwich! Mrs. Trictrac, be 
seated. 


TRAC, L., om the sofa—MRs. FLIGHTY c.— 
FLIGHTY R. 

Mrs. T. Do you know anybody at Richmond 
besides your uncle, Mr. Flighty ? 

Fli. Not a soul '—allow me to give you a wing 
of this chicken. 

Mrs. F. Do you know, Henry, I should very 
much like to see your uncle. 

Fli. So you shall, my love—let me help you— 
tne TRICTRAC bursts out into a loud laugh.) 

at is the matter, Mrs. Trictrac—why are you 
8O merry ? 

Mrs. T. Why, at a little affair I heard of the 
other day; speaking of your uncle put me in 
mind of it. It occurred at Kensington Gardens ; 
you know where they are situated, Flighty—on 
the road to Richmond. 

Fli. Yes, yes, I know very well. Allow me to 
give you a merry thought ! 

Mrs. T. Thank you, you often do. [ Laughing. } 
Well, I was about to tell you— 

Fli. A glass of wine, my love? Mrs. Trictrac, 
you'll join us? [Fills glass and drinks. 

Mrs. T. Well, to return to my story of Kensing- 
ton Gardens— 

Fli. (aside.| Confound her, she’s determined 
to ruin me! 

Mrs. T. What are you about, Flighty? I de- 
clare, you are eating out of the dish! Well, 
about three o’clock yesterday afternoon, a lady, 
dressed in a cloak trimmed with ermine, was ob- 
served to saunter about one of the retired walks. 
She was joined by a gentleman in a green frock 


coat, straw-colored waistcoat—[FLIGHTY buttons 


up his coat|—and white trowsers. Be quiet, 


Handing her to the sofa.|] Eliza, my love, 
take a chair. [They sit at table, L.. Mrs. TRIc-. 


* 


29 


her parasol. FLIGHTY takes a chair to R. corner, 
'and plays with his umbrella. 

Fli, [R., aside.) Amuse her! I have already— 
she has found me out. I must persuade her to be 


quiet. 
Mrs. T. [aside.} A wicked wretch—I'll tease 
his life out. 
| Flt. [aside.] It’s of no use mincing the matter 
'—I'll come to the point at once. 
na Mrs. T. ({aside.) He’s afraid of me; Pl torment 
im! 
| Fli. Mrs. Trictrac! 

Mrs. T. (suddenly turning arownd.] Mr. Flighty! 
| Fl. [aside.] She looks like a tiger cat; I shall 
be damnably mauled. [Aloud.] Mrs Trictrac— 

Mrs. T. Sir! 
| Fus. ee There’s a sir!—what a horrid 
‘Monosyllable! [Aloud.] I perceive, madame— 

_ Mrs. T. Well, sir! 

_ Fl. Don’t say sir, again—it makes me very 
unhappy. I perceive, madame, that you are aware 
‘of my crror, and—and—and— 

Mrs. T. And what, sir? 

Fi. (crossing to her.) Don’t tell my wife, there’s 
,a@ dear creature! 

Mrs. T. You confess, then? I’m ashamed of 
you, sir. Howcould you behaveso? ’Tis my duty 
_to tell your wife, you base man! 
| FU. Now don’t—’twouldn’'t do any good— 
’twould only make bad worse. In the future: I'll 
be savagely virtuous ; I will, indeed. 

. Mrs. T. Well, then, provided you give me your 

|promise never to neglect your wife, or visit your 
uncle at Richmond, I will not expose you. 

| Fli. Ob, you dear, charming—[aside]—damned 

‘tormenting—enchanting woman! I'll. become a 

| perfect anchorite !—Ill 

' Mrs. T. Hush! here’s your wife. 


' 
| 


Enter MRS. FLIGHTY, R. 
Mrs. F. Now, Henry, I’m quite ready—where 


Flighty, don’t play with your knife and fork like’ shall we go? 


a baby. They (I mean the lady and 
left the gardens, got into a coach, an 


entleman) . 
drove off: 


Fli. Wherever you please, my dear. 
Mrs. T. Suppose we take a turn in St. James’ 
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toward Richmond. Take care what you are about, | Park, and look at the ducks and swans—you are 
Flighty; you'll upset the table—what is the mat- fond of wild ducks, I believe, Flighty ? 

ter with you? One would think you were one of Fili. I used to be. [Aside.] Confound the 
the parties in question, and were afraid of being satirical gypsy, I shall never have a moment’s 


found out. 

Fli. [rises and goes down R., and walks about 
with the fowl on a fork. Laughing.) Ha! ha! 
ha! I’m so amused with your story I can’t sit 
still, tis so very droll! Damme. 
the fowl! [Puts it down on table. Aside.) I wish 
I could get rid of her. [Aloud.] What say vou to 
a walk, ladies? Suppose we take a stroll before 
dinner f 

Mrs. T. [rising and going forward, tL.) With 
all my heart! Let us go to Kensington Gardens; 
perhaps we may see the Jady in the ermine cloak, 
or the pone in the green frock coat, eh, 
Flighty 

Fi. Yes, yes, ’twould be capital fun. [Aside.] 
I’m regularly cut up. I must put a stop to her 
tongue or she'll ruin me. Eliza, my love, put on 
your bonnet; we'll go out immediately. 

Mrs. F’. IT won’t be a minute. Amuse Mrs. Tric- 
trac till I return. [£xit into room Rk. Mrs. TRIc- 
TRAC and FLIGHTY look at each other for some 
time. Mrs. TRICTRAC takes a chair, draws it 


after her to L. corner, sits down and plays with 


| peace. Come, ladies, I’m at your service. 
| 


Enter JOHN, B.C. 
John. A note, sir. 


I’ve carried off Fli. I can’t attend to it now; I’m going out. 


| John. The servant said it required immediate 
[Brit JOHN. 
Fli. Pshaw! How very annoying—some invi- 
‘tation to dinner, I suppose. Excuse me—[Open- 
ing letter.}—Eh! what isthis? [Reading.] ‘ Dear 
Flighty: I am waiting for you at White’s—I have 
had a scene at home; want your advice. Come 
to me immediately. Yours, CHARLES SIMPLE.” 
The devil !—what’s to be done? I must go, or 
he'll find some other confidant, and that would 
not be so agreeable. Then that confonnded Mrs. 
Trictrac will expose me if I leave her—no matter, 
of the two evils 1]'ll choose the least. Mrs. Tric- 
trac, Eliza—I’m very sorry I cannot accompany 
you to the park this morning; I am obliged to 
see my solicitor on most particular business. 
Pray excuse me, Pll return to dinner—very 
provoking, isn’t it, to be called away so unex- 


attention, sir. 
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_ Trietrac—I’m so sorry to leave you! 


| thing to secure his affection. 
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30 © ae MARRIED RAKE. {Scene 1. 


sxetadies " Good- bye, Eliza—au platsar, Mrs.| Fli. [aside.] Glad of it—she looks rather 
glumpy; I’m afraid the murder’s out. [Throwing 
Mrs. T. [c.] You are atraid I shall expose you. himself on the sofa, and taking up a book.| Vin 
Flt. [aside to Mrs. TRICTRAC.] Remember your ! sorry your friend has gone, we should have passed 
promise—not a word about my uncle. [Going. such a delightful day. Never mind, we can make 
Signijicantly.] Mrs. Trictrac— [Exit C. D. | ourselves happy without her—[yawning]—can't 
Mrs. F’. {u.] Now, Sophia, tell me what is the | we, my love? [Reading his book. 
meaning of your mysterious hints—what have you| Mrs. F. [taking a chair to R. corner, and pull- 
discovered about my husband? He seem’d very ing a flower to pieces. : Certainly, my dear. 


much annoyed and uneasy. Fi. [after a pause.] You are a very amusing 
Mrs. T. You recollect my story about the min- | companion, Mrs. Flighty. Looking at her. 
lature ? Mrs. F. So are you, Mr. Flighty. 
Mrs. F. Yes. Flt. How long do you mean to twiddle that 
Mrs. T. Your husband was the hero of the. flower? 
' Mustachois—’twas his portrait. Mrs. F. How long do you mean to read that 
Mrs. EF. Impossible—he cannot be so base! book ? 


Mrs. T. ’Tis true, nevertheless, but he is not so} Fi. As long as I at madame! 
much to blame, either. The aflair is only in its; Mrs. F. Very well, I shan’t interrupt you, sir! 
infancy, and if you will assist me, Ihave a scheme —[after a pause—aside. ] This is matrimonial fe- 
to break off the attachment, and make e’en him a licity. 


- good and alfectionate husband. 


Mrs. F. Vl aid you to the utmost. Tldo any-|£”ter SUSAN, C. D. R., on tip-toe. She looks cau- 
tiously around. FLIGHTY observes her, and 
Mrs. T. Then try to make him jealous. peeps over his book. She gives Mrs. FLIGHTY a 
Mrs. F. Will not that be dangerous? letter, which she hastily conceals. SUSAN goes 
Mrs. T. Not in the least—I will represent the| °f 45 she entered, mysteriously endeavoring to 

lover, so there can be no danger. avoid being seen by FLIGHTY. 
Fi. [aside. } Eh! what the devil is the meaning 

Enter SUSAN, C. D. of that! She gave her a letter ! 

Sus. [c.] I’ve made all the haste I could,| Mrs. F. Did you speak, Flighty ? 


; ma’am; I haven't forgot nothing. When I told! Fii. No, madame. 


Lady Manly what you said, she laughed so I} Mrs. F. I thought you did. Oh, dear me! I 
thought she would have had an asterical fit—she | declare my hair is quite out of order! I must ar- 
says it are as you said, and them parties you; range it—I’ll be back directly, Henry. [Kit R. D. 


_ deluded to will pay dearly for their obstropulous- Fi. [jumping up from sofa.) She has gone to 


NESS. read the letter—who can it be from? Dam’me, I 
Mrs. T. [R., laughing. Aside.] Obstropulous- ; feel quite queer! I—I must kecp my eyes open; 


-ness!—You have been studying the dictionary |I mustn’t go out so often. I—what ean that let- 


again, I find, Susan! ter be about? She’s coming back ; I'll go into the 
Sus. Yes, ma’am, I takes it in numbers, and|next room and observe her from behind the door. 
expresses three pages in my ed hevery day ; it so [Ezvit c. D. L. 
reprovzs my physiognomy and renunciation. 
Mrs. T. Susan may assist my scheme—will you Enter Mrs. FLIGHTY, R. D. 
allow me to employ her ? Mrs. F. Pelee He’s on the watch. [Aloud.] 
Mrs. F. Certainly. Ah! Henry gone f—so much the better. 
Mrs. T. (crosses to L. and hastily writes a note.]|_ Fli. [putting his head out from c. D.] You 
Susan, will you have the kindness to take this to don’t say so. 
my maid. She will give you adress forme; bring. rs. F. 1 can read his dear note again. 
it into your mistress’ bedroom by the door | in the: Fli. His dear note !—'tis from a man, then; I’m 


passage. one of the club! [Putting his hand to his head. 

Sus. Yes, ma’am. Mrs. F. How tender, how aftectionate ! 

Mrs. T. Make haste, and take care you are not! Fl’. Yes, damn’d tender—cursed atftectionate, 
seen by your master. I dare say. 

Sus. Yes,ma'am. I'll be so indiridious, nobody, Afrs. F. How kind to send me his portrait! 
shan’t vespect ine. [Ewit c. D. R. Fli, His portrait !—Pm pleasantly situated ! 

Mrs. T. Now let us retire into your room, and; Afrs. F. There can be no harm in kissing it. 
concert our plan. I'll give Mr. Flighty a lesson [Aissing @ miniature. 
he won't forget in a hurry. [Exreunt, Mrs.| _Fli. (rushing forward.| Can't there, though !— 
FLIGHTY and Mrs. TRICTRAC, into room R. D. ne you vile woman! I have discovered your per- 

y. 
Enter FLIGHTY, R. C. | Mrs. F. [bursting into a laugh.) Where did 


Fli. I wonder who could have sent me that: you come from, Henry? I thought you had gone 
note? All a hoax—Sir Charles has left town for out. [Laughing. ] What's the matter, dear? 


Dorsetshire. Some trick of my tormentor, Mrs. j Coaring. 
Trictrac, no doubt. Vl be even with her. What = Fi. [astonished.] Matter! matter? madame! 
has become of her, I. wonder ? Aside.| She wants to brazen it out. [Aloud.] 
| hat letter, madame—that tender letter, madame! 
Enter Mrs. FLIGHTY. ithat portrait, madame! that—that—that damna- 

Mrs. F. So, sir, vou have returned sooner than tion, madame! (Taking the stage in a fury. 


Mrs. F. Now don't make a fool of yourself, 


Texpected. Mrs. Trictrac would not wait; she 
Henry. What is the use of getting in a passion ? 


has gone home. 
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- Scene 1.) THE MARRIED RAKE. 
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There’s no harmin the letter, or the portrait, either. ! 

Fli. No harm, madame ¢ Do you take me for a 

fool? Whose likeness js it, madame? Who is the. 
t 


{ 


pistols in his hand. 


| Tascal, madame—who is he Fi. Death and the devil! There he is! 


Mrs. F. How can you be so ridiculous, Henry, | just in time. [Advancing between them.] So, sir, 


_ tostorm about nothing? "Tig only the likeness of —so, madame — 


my cousin! ! Mrs. F. [ pretending alarm.] Oh, good gra- | 
Flt. Your cousin ! [Aside.] The old story! No, ! cious, my husband | 
no, madame, that won't do for me. Cousins are | Mrs. T. Your husband! Flighty, my dear fel- 
very convenient persons, madame— 'low, how are you ? 
Mrs. F. So are uncles, sir. Fi. [aside.] Curse his impudence! Sir—ma- 


>. Fu. Yes, madame—but [’ll be hanged if I'll be. dame—allow me to observe that I—you—she—he 
cousined by anybody. I know better, madame. /—My—conduct is Scandalous—shameful—damna- 


I’m too old a soldier to be deceived by a cousin. ! ble! I’m not a man—]— 
Who is he, madame—who is he ? Mrs. T. What! 


Mrs. F. My cousin, sir, as I told you before. If; Fii. Pm not @ man, I say—to be insulted with 


you don’t believe me, I can’t aD it. I declare impunity. I'ma fool—an ass—an idiot— 
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utrageous that I am afraj Mrs. T. I know you are. 
of you. One would think by your conduct that; Fi. Don’t interrupt me, sir. I say I’m a fool 
you were jealous. not to have Suspected—you deceitful woman—you 
| li. Sol am, madame. damned puppy! Don’t laugh, or Vl throw you 


. Mrs. F. What, of a boy !—my poor little cou-;out of the window ! Leave the room, madame. 
sin! I’m ashamed of you! I might as well be (Exit Mrs. FLIGHTY, nr. D.] Linsist on immediate 
jealous of your uncle! You’ve used me very ill! / satisfaction. Here's & case of pistols. [Trying to 
I won't bear it! J—]— [Sobbing.] Vu §0 to my | open it.) IN shoot you, sir—P’ll blow you to atoms! 
mamma! [Evit into r. room, and drops the note.| Mrs. I. Fire away, my boy—I’m not afraid of 
Fii. astonished. Well, that’s the coolest thing | you nor your pistol case. Why don’t you produce 
| 


=| Tever 
> 


such treatment! Dm sure I don’t. I never— open the case. 
dam’me, the least I Say on that subject the better. Mrs. T. How unfortunate! I should like to 


est Eliza.” Curse his impudence! “fT will be glass all at the same moment. 


minutes. “If you are a 
on the guitar. Yours, ever, FITZHERBERT F{Tz- from me—leave my house ! 


| 


| at Richmond, I Suppose.”—So, so—he’ll be- under 


"few notes on the guitar is to be the signal. Yl; than lose my shot. 


' the da:nned, diabolical, cousining instrument ?— | morrow morning 


here it is. (Taking up guitar.) Oh, you confound- Mrs. T. Oh! very well—as you please. 


guitar with furious gestures.) There—I think he’ll;in the lead about here—[hitting him on the 
hear that!) Now for my pistols—I’ll settle his —and drilled you in a most superior style. 
business at once! [Exit c. p. 1. Fli. You are very kind. 


Mrs. TRICTRAC enters from R. D., disquised as an for bringing down my man! I’m told I’ve 


seem to relish his first dosc—a few more Will com-| Jj. [aside.] What a butcher ! 


Enter FLIGHTY, hastily, from c. p. » with a case of | 


eard! Because I don’t like her to love your weapons, if you intend to blow me to atoms? 
other people, she Says she’s ill used, and wil] 80| Do it at once—[Pm quite ready. Don’t keep me 
home to her mamma! What a victim I am! No- Waiting ; you’ve no idea how valuable my time is. 
body over felt as I do—nobody ever deserved} Fii. Confound it, Pye lost my keys! I can’t 


Little did I think when 7 passed for a cousin, that | had @ pop at you. I had made up my mind to 
I should ever havo a wife who had one. [ll be/a little sport. [Leaning on FLIGHTY’S shoulder 


| pa, 
| —the fellow’s in earnest, I see. (Reading. ] “Dear- | that bust at your back, and shivered the looking- 
t 


| under the window at threo o'clock.” Three 0 clock ! £li, Would you, indeed ? [A side. He’s a regu- 
[Pulling out his ae It wants but a few lar fire-eater—I shall be peppered—no matter. 
i one, strike a few notes | [Aloud.] Leave my house, sir—you shall hear 


HENRY. P.S.—Your fool of a husband,”—eh?) Mrs. Lf. [crossing to R.] Certainly, my dear 
fool of a husband! [’l] cut his throat !—“+ ig safe boy, if you wish it. Always happy to hear from 

| you. "T'would save a deal of trouble though, if you 
the window at three o'clock. Ho thinks I’m safe at! could find your keys. Give mo the case. [Try 
| Richmond, eh? Yl murder him! Let me see—a, ‘to take it from him.) Yi) break it open, sooner 


have him uP, and blow his brains out! Where is| Fi. [resisting. ] No, sir—you shall meet me to- 


_ ed caterwauler ! you don’t know what you've to|rather have settled the thing at once. If we had 
answer for. Here’s a situation for a husband!) come up to the scratch here, I’d have brought 
| playing the Ben to his wife’s cousin | [Plays the: your head, the bust and the glass into one—put 


Mrs. T. Not at all, my dear boy. I’m famous 

& good 

officer, followed by Mrs. Firciry. eye for it—never made up my mind to lat a fellow, 
Mrs. T. [taughing.] Poor Flighty! he doesn’t but I made sure of him. I’m very fond of Allling. 


plete his cure. I don’t think he’ll recognize me.| Mrs. 7. J Shall be sure to settle you, Flighty 
My brother’s dress fits mo admirably—in fact, Ii/—you’re a capital object. (Laughing.] What's 
think I'm the beau ideal of & cavalry officer—at!tho matter * You don’t seem comfortable, — 
_allevents I’m a ladies’ man, which every fellow [Laughing.] Oh, I remember—you are Jealous ; 
_ In the service is, and ought to be. But, hark! [| you don’t like my making love to your wife. 
hear Flighty returning. Now for the attack. (Laughing.] I can't help laughing to think how 
[Kneeling.] Dearest Eliza! I love you better capitally she deceived yOu—you, above all men 


; 
! than— Who have made g0 many husbands unhappy. | 
rrr errs rereerce tere a 
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and your eyes have such a thunder-and-lightning' Sus. She ain’t fond of no young puppy that I : 
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expression. [Laughing.} I dare say your frien 


Sir Charles Simple looked just as you do, when 
he discovered your picture in his wife’s dressing- 
room. (Laughing. 


Fli. This is beyond bearing. Sir, I—leave my 


house, sir! 
Mrs. T. You and Sir Charles would match well 
in a curricle, Flighty ! (Laughing. 
Fls. Leave my house, sir! Don’t make me for- 


get vou are under my roof! Begone, sir, begone! ' 


4 


Mrs. T. Certainly, my dear boy, certainly. As 
we do not meet until to-morrow morning, I shall 
have plenty of time to amuse my friends with the 
particulars of our little affair, and send a notice 
of it to the newspapers, as an interesting and 
laughable occurrence in high life, called, ‘‘ The 
Jealous Husband; or, the Deceiver Deceived !” 
[Laughing.] Good-bye, old fellow! You mustn’t 
mind being laughed at—your case is not singular. 
The next time you take a fancy to a friend’s wife, 
be certain nobody returns the compliment by 
taking a fancy to yours. Adieu! I shall never 
forget the expression of your face! [Laughing.] 
What a fool you looked when you couldn’t open 
the pistol-case ! [Exit c. D. R., laughing. 

Fli. I shall go mad! [Walks up and down in 
@ great rage, with his hands in his pockets, then 
takes a chair, kicks it away, éc.] Vm settled. 
What a fool I’ve been! If I had for a moment 
supposed— [Im in a dreadful situation! I shall 


have been the terror of husbands, to be so regu- 
larly duped! I'll be revenged, at all events. I'll 
shoot the rascal—if I can—then, I’ll— 


SUSAN enters C. D. cautiously, and endeavors to 
steal into R. E. room. FLIGHTY observes, and 
brings her forward. 

Sus. [screaming.] Oh, sir, how you frightened 
me! Don’t look so hawful! Vm a hinnocent girl. 
I can’t help your misfortunes. I never did noth- 
ing wrong in all my life! 

Fli. Come, come, Mrs. Innocence, you can’t 


deceive me. I Know that you are that young ras- |, 


cal’s agent. I saw you give your mistress a letter 
from him. I’m not blind—I’m awake to all your 
mancuvres. You are the letter-carrier, the mes- 


sage-bearer, the sentinel, the spy, the convenient. 


go-between—you modest, innocent, deceitful, de- 
luding, diabolical maid-servant! 

Sus. I deny the dispersion. U’m not a postman 
—I never deluded nobody—I ain’t convenient-—I 
never went between nothing —I att dialogical— 
you know [I ain't. Tm your wife’s own woman, 
and I ain’t a maid-servant. 

Fl. Now tell me, this moment, all you know 
about your mistress and that young officer, or I'll 
murder vou ! [Shaking her. 

Sus. Oh, don’t—don’t shake me so; IT ain’t fond 
of percussions. Vl do anything, if you'll be quiet 
and keep your hands off. [FLIGHTY releases her. ] 
Oh, dear! [never was so conglomerated in my life. 
What a flustration youve pnt me in, surely. I 
declare I don’t know whether I’m standing on my 
head or my feet—I’m quite etsey wersey. 

Fli, Now, answer—who is that officer ? 

[Pointing toc. D. with furious action. 

Sus. What hossifer? I don’t sce nobody. 


knows on, except it are the little poodle she had 


give her last week. 
Flix. Curse the poodle! peas She’s an old 
‘hand and wants a bribe. [Giving money.] There, 
now, try if you can give a direct answer. 
Sus. Yes, sir—thank you, sir. 
Fli. Who is he ? 
Sus. A hossifer. 
' Fi. | know—but what is he ? 
Sus. A handsome, beautysome young man. 
Fli. Pshaw! you won’t understand. What’s his 
name ¢ 
| oe Hornet Fitz something—but I don’t know 
what. 
Fli. What regiment does he belong to? 
Sus. The horse something. I don’t ’ticlarly re- 
‘Member, but I think it’s Blue Dragons, or the 
Horse Marine Distillery. 
| Fl. [aside.) Confound her stupidity! [Aloud.] 
Does he often come here ? 
Sus. Yes, sir, very often—whenever you go to 
Richmond. 
Fli. Indeed! What a cursed idiot I have been! 
Sus. You have, indeed, sir. 
Fli. Do you think so? 
Sus. Yes, sir, certain—positive. While you 
were with your uncle, the Hornet was always here 
‘with missis. I had a great mind to send you a 
synonymous letter about it, but 1 was afeard. 
Fli. Now, let us understand each other. 


all her proceedings, I will reward you; but if I 
find you attempting to deceive me, Pll turn you 
|out of doors. Now, which will you do—serve me 
'Or your mistress ¢ | 

Sus. You, sir, if you please. 


If | 
be the laughing-stock of all my friends. I, who you'll watch your mistress, and give me notice of | 


ee ee ee ee 


| 
f 


Fli. Very well. Now go and see what she is | 


‘about. 

Sus. Yes, sir; but don’t put yourself in a quan- 
dary. It can’t be helped. We all has our little 
weaknesses. Yours is Lady Simple—mississes is 
‘Hornet Fitzturbot—and mine is Tom Smith, the 
baker! Evit into room R. 

Fli. Deceitful woman! Why did I marry? I 
ought to have known better, after all my expe- 
rience, to run so great a risk. How my friends 
will laugh. I can never show my face in the world 
again! I shall be caricatured in the print-shops 
_—pointed at in the streets—and ridiculed by all 
my acquaintances. If I don’t get drilled to-mor- 


row, [ll go to America—nobody shall ever hear of 


me again. 
Enter JOHN, C. D. BR. 


Well, sir—what do you want? 
John. A lady, sir, wishes to see you. 
Fli. What lady? 

John. I don’t know, sir—she would not give me 
her name. She told me to say she came from your 
uncle, at Richmond. 

Fli. [aside.]) The devil! ’tis Lady Simple! 
What on earth can have induced her to come here ! 
{ Aloud.) Say Pm not home. 

John. It’s of no use, sir—she’s on the stairs, 
coming up. 

Fli. Confound vour stupidity ! 
sir. [rit Joan.) How cursed unlucky! 
shall I do with her? 


Leave the room, 


What | 
ee eee | 
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Scene 1.] ona MARRIED RAKE. 


Enter SUSAN, R. C., disguised as LADY cae | Mrs. F. [ jumping up. jagicani\. Shocicing Astras Shocking depravity 
she throws herself into FLIGHTY’S arms. before my very face! Come away from her, sir! 
| [Pulling him—Svsan pulls the other way 
My dear Lad ies: eee what is the matter? why, Mrs. 7. [jumping up.] Vil help you, Eliza. Tet 
are you here ak—pray speak! [SUSAN sobs go, sir— vw three drag him from one side to the | 
violently. Damn it, she’s going to faint! What other, and up and down the’ stage—MRs. TRIC- | 
the devil shall I dof Here—here, sit down.| Trac pelne him. 


anny! my dear Fanny, you'll ruin me! pray be! Give me fair play, and don’t all set upon me at 
composed. (SuSAN kicks and screams.) Fanny!\once. [They all beat him around the stage.] One 
Fanny! my dear Fanny ! time, pray. (Breaks away, jumps on the sofa, 

a S$ up one of the pillows in a threatenin 
Enter Mrs. FLIGHTY, from R. room. attitude.) What y escape! I demapd a arier 

Mrs. F. What do I see? A woman fainting, —I’m ready to accede to any terms, if woul Heep 
and my husband calling ber his dear Fanny!' the peace. 
What are you about, sir! (FLIGHTY turns, and) Mrs. T. [L. c.] Will you promise never to go to 
| jumps up in confusion. ] Who is that lady ? Richmond again? 

Fis. I don’t know—my cousin, madame. [Jo| Fii. Yes. 
/ SUSAN.] Fanny, here’s my wife; don’t faint any| Mrs. T. Never to neglect your wife f 
more—come to yourself. [Susan kicks and\ Fuli. Yes. 
screams.) Damn it, she’s worse than ever! It’s) Mrs. T. To become a steady husbandt 
' all up with me! Fi. Yes. 

Mrs. F. l'm ashamed of you, sir. This is one; Mrs. T. In short—you'll stay at home, love 


of your vile intrigues! Ob, you monster! to de-: your wife, forsake dissipation, and do whatever I 
ceive your affectionate wife—to pretend so much | please ? 


love for me, and then to have a dear Fanny! It’s} Fi. Yes. 
shocking—it’s dreadful! I can’t bear it—I shall; Mrs. T. Very well. Then, Eliza, I think we 
faint —I—oh—oh— [F aints on a chair, R. must forgive him. What do you say? 

Flu. A fainting duet! What will become of Mrs. e I have no objection. 
mef Nothing can stand against this! Eliza—| Mrs. T. Give him your hand, then. [Mrs. 
Eliza! Fanny—Fanny! [Turning from one to the: FLIGHTY crosses t0 C.] But I had forgot Lady 


other.| Don’t make damned fools of yourselves. Simple—perhaps she won't consent to part with 
Both scream and kick.| I’m very sorry—l'll never 


_— —=— 


see - 


‘her dear Henry. 
| do so again. ll do anything you please. Dam- 


Sus. { .] Iain’t got no objection as I knows on. 


' me if I know what to do! [Crosses to R. Fli. [L., astonished.}] Knows on! who’s that 


| Enter Mrs. TRICTRAC, R. C.. in her own dresg—| With 4 nose ont Not Lady Simple, I’m certain. 
° 3 e 1 ] — 


she goes down Cc. Sus. [throwing up her veil.| No, sir, it be I— 


'Susan Twist. I hope no offense. I ar’n’t done no 
Mrs. T. Ah! good heavens! my dear friend wrong. I’m only a happaviion. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| fainting! Lady Simple, too! Oh, you barbarian’ Fi. So, so—I’ve been nicely tricked and made 
—you vile wretch—you terrible Turk! The shock | q foo} of. 
is too much for me _=ny head turns round! Oh,| Mrs. T. Most decidedly, my dear boy. If you 
dear, I’m going! I—oh—oh—oh— ‘are refractory, “Ill bring your head, the bust 
; [faints on a chair, C. and the looking-glass into one, put in the aa 
Fli. Damme, there’s a trio! I must faint my-' about here [Witting hint}, and drill you in a most 
| self, and make up a quartette. Ladies! [ Going superior style.” 
} Sr om one to the other. ) My dear Eliza— Fli. [astonished.] What, were you the officer? 
Mrs. F. (screaming.] Oh! 
Fli. Mrs. Trictrac— 
Mrs. T. [screaming.] Oh! 
Fli. Fanny— 


| 
What an ass I have made of myself ? | 
| Sus. You have, indeed, sir—quite a ’lustrious | 
‘one. | 
Fli. Forgive me, Eliza. Ill profit by the lesson 


Seecee eet 


the devil! worse and worse! | THE END 


Sus. [screaming.] Ob! F have received to-day, and never do anything to 
__ Fli. [taking up the last scream—in a great disturb our matrimonial felicity. 
rage.) Oh! pray be calm. I cannot endure all afrs. T. Wisely resolved—and now J must ask 
this kicking and screaming! [All scream togeth- pardon for my transgressions. 
er.) If all three of you don’t come to directly, Ill: [Advancing to the audience. 
leave you to fight it out by yourselves. Now, 
: Eliza— Of vou, kind friends, who round mc sit, 
+ In boxes, gallery and pit— 
il F. pushing him away. | You wretch! Your plaudits and your smiles to gain, 
$ . M t — I hope T have not tried in vain, 
: ie ric oe ° If vou'll forgive, and kindly take 
$ irs. I. Don’t touch me, Sir. A lesson from “ The Married Rake,” 
¢: Flt. Fanny! (Susan rises, bursts into a loud Avain Vl don” my martial gear, 
‘| cry, and throws her arms around his neck. } Ob, ' Se eens are 
: 
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Gives @ chair, L.] If my wife should see me!| Fit. I shall be murdered! I’m ashamed to call 
Kneeling and slapping Susan’s hand.) Fanny!|for help. Let me go, ladies—pray, release me! 
¢ 
¢ 
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A HAPPY PAIR: St 


An Original Comedietta, in One Act. 


WITH 


NO. 4. VOL. 1. 
put out about something—I will still be cheerful, 
and happy, and loving, and in time he must come 
round again, and be as nice and affectionate as 
ever. Our life shall not be so unlike the flowers 
but that it shall be still couleur de rose if a 
woman’s love can make it so. And he’s quite a 
darling after all. Oh [turning to the table), here 
are the letters. Let me see. [Looking at them 
one after the other.| For Ferdy, Ferdy, Ferdy, 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. me, Ferdy. ‘There, they are all ready for him, 
St. James’, London, 1968, With the roses a-top of them; and there’s his 
Mr. Honerton....cccecccecccsecccssces Mr. W. Furren. chair [pushing an easy-chair to the table}, and 
Mrs. Honeyton come eeeeeernsercescescees Miss Herbert. there’s his footstool {giving at an affectionate pat), 
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BY S. THEYRE SMITH. 


EXITs AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Richt: L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Loft Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. f. Upper Entrance: M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PoOsITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Lat; C. Centro; R. C. 
Rizint Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to bo on the 
Stage, facing the audience. 


SCENE.—A Breakfast Room elegantly furnished— 
breakfast on the table at R., fireplace at back in 


the centre. 
L. C., doors R. U. E. and L. 2 E. 


Enter Mrs. HONEYTON. 


and there are the newspapers ; so now for my let- 
ter. Oh, from Florence, of course [opens it], with 
a few lines from Kitty too. Now then, Florence 
first.—‘‘ Own precious darling of a Constance "— 
dear affectionate girl—‘ just returned from our 
tour in Spain—Spain is the most beautiful ”"—’m 
—m—’m—Oh it must be lovely—’m—m—m— 


Large window L., sofa R., table;Oh how charming—’m—’m—’m—Ha, ha, ha! just 


fancy—’m—’m—m’—“‘tell you more when we 
meet. I will come and stay witn you as long as 
you like— give my love to Ferdinand, and believe 


Mrs. H. There, Ferdinand’s not down yet!;me”—ah, the dear girl. P. 8. “I picture to my- 
How late he is. ve had some breakfast, for I self your perfect bliss with Ferdinand; my heart 
was so hungry I could wait no longer—written |tells me that you are indeed a happy pair.” 
two letters, been twice round the garden, and | [Sadly.] Does it tell youtruly? ([Gaily.] Oh, of 
gathered these roses on purpose for him. [Takes | course, yes, yes. Now for Kitty. ‘Dearest Con. 
some thread froma work-box and begins to tie them 'I have only time for three lines. I saw your last 
together.| Thore was a time, five months ago, | letter to Flo, and I am sure you are not happy.” 
when he used to give me bouquets, and not I him. / What! I’m certain I never said so—“ gathered 
That was before we were married, of course. |this generally from your note.” I detest people 
There seems to be some dreadful principle in hu-|who gather things generally. ‘Now, darling 
man nature, some horrid law, that the man must/Con., this unhappiness cap only spring from one 
pay the attentions before marriage, and the woman !cause, your husband—married unhappiness al- 
afterwards; and the men have the best of the; ways does spring from that one cause, the hus- 
bargain, too, for I am sure in my most coquettish ; band. I need not pause to tell you that I have — 
moods I never received Ferdinand’s attentions, felt certain from the first that your Ferdinand, 
then, with a hundredth part the coldness with, whom, as you may remember, I did not rejoice at 
which he receives mine now. Qh, there’s been a’ your marrying ”—(no! she wanted to marry him 
sad falling off in him, a sad falling off, a gradual herselfy)—“ that your Ferdinand—’m—m—would 
decadence, a decline and fall in his affections like turn out a tyrant, a brute—but Jet me entreat 
a thermometer in an increasing frost. There! you to crush anything of that kind at once. 
[Holding up the ee) Don’t they look nice, ; Directly he shows the cloven-foot, stamp upon it. 
now they’re tied together? How beautifully they Prompt resistance is the only thing. Hoid the 
harmonize! Qh, the happy flowers, that don’t mirror up to his tyrannical nature by treating 
change their tint and become something quite him exactly as he treats you. By our long friend- 
ditferent directly thewre coupled, as human crea- ship I beseech you, by our sisterly affection, by 
. tures too often do directly they're tied together. all your hopes of happiness, don’t be bullied ”— 

Pleasant flowers, that can be united in this way (underlined dreadfully) ;—“ but be most careful 
Without all harmony being lost. But I won’t not to let him suspect that you have been insti- 
think of our union, Ferdy’s and mine, in this gated to this course by any one, and as you love 
melancholy fashion. Perhaps he’s only a little me, darling Con., don’t relax until he’s quite 
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Scene 1.) 


subdued.” But I don’t love her after such a let- 
ter—it’s shameful, positively shameful 
to sow discord between husband and wife 


Trying 
L 
forget my duty and my love? J—Oh Kitty, I 
couldn’t have believed it of you. [Going as if to 
tear it.) No! tearing’s not bad enough. [ Walk- 
ing promptly to the jire-place.| It deserves burn- 
ing by the hangman. Apu No! I won't: 
burn it yet—P’l—I’ll—here comes Ferdinand ! 
Perhaps I'll showithim. [Puts letter in her pocket. 


Enter Mk. HONEYTON, L. D. He comes surlily to 
the front. 


Mrs. H. Well, dear. [He walks across to the 
window. | Well, my love. [He looks up at the 
sky. ] Breakfast’s quite ready, my darling. [He. 
yawns tremendously.] What willyouhave? [He 
pokes the fire.| ‘There are yourletters, Ferdy dear. 
Honey. [(grunts.] Oh! [Tosses the roses into 
the slop-basin, and takes up the letters. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Ferdy, I gathered those roses for 
you myself, and got my feet so wet walking’! 
through the dewy grass. Yes, I did, though. 


so light it wouldn’t brush the dew off a daisy. 
Honey. [coldly.] What a fool somebody must 
have been—once. 

Mrs. H. [playfully.| Why, my darling, you 
used to say so before we were married, you know. 
Honey. Have I ever said so since we were 
married? 

Mrs. H. I don’t think you have, indeed. 
Honey. Very well, then. It’s plain I’ve repent- 
ed of the falsehood, so you needn’t throw that in 
my face again. 

Mrs. H. Why, my own Nandy didn’t think I 
meant to reproach him. No, no. [Rising and 
oing towards him with the roses.| Let me put it 
in his button-hole (taking hold of his coat] and— 
Honey. Constance, for goodness’ sake don’t paw | 
me about. Will you have the kindness to give me 
a cup of tea, and not play the fool? Ido very 
positively decline to be dressed out with flowers 
like a maypole, or a ritualistic church at Christ- 
mas-time. 

Mrs. H. {aside.] Oh, he’s crosser than ever to- 
day. [Pours out tea and gives it him.] Won't 
you eat anything, love? 

Honey. Ob, no, don’t bother me to eat. Mayn’tI 
even have my own appetite to myself? I abomi- 
nate having my meals forced down my throat as 
if I were a confounded cannon. 

Mrs. H. [sitting down and sipping tea.] I’ve’ 
had a letter from Florence Hayland, dearest. [A 
pause.| Such a delightful letter. Shall I read 
you some of it? [He takes up another letter.] | 
Shall I, Ferdy f You were so fond of Florence, 
you know. [A pause.] Shall I read it, Nandy? 
[He opens his letter—she reads. ] ‘““My own pre- 
cious darling of a Constance — 

Honey. (to himself.] Oh, Gibson’s found me a: 
pair of horses at last. 

Mrs. H. Did you speak, dear? [Continuing.] | 
‘We have just returned from our tour in Spain. 
Spain is quite the most beautiful country you ever 
beheld. The landscapes are of the most gorgeous 
eke being principally—” 

Honey. [to himself.] ‘Coal black,” eh? 

Mrs. H. [to him. a 

she continues.) ‘‘ The pastures, extending in rich 
luxuriance for miles, have all—” 
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somebody used to tell me once that my ‘foot was| 


Honey. [to himself.| “ Been fired.” Hum! 
Ra H. “And the mountains are none of 
them—” 
re Honey. ‘to himse}f.] ‘Less than sixteen hands 

1g 

Mrs. H. [to him.) Eh, love? [Reads.] ‘ The 
people are very curious. All the men have—” . 

Honey. oa himself.| “Stringhalt slightly.” 
Don’t like t 

Mrs. H. [to him.] No, dear, of course not. And 
just listen to this. “[Reads.] ‘¢ All the women go 
about with— 

Honey. ‘to himself.| “One white stocking on 
the near hind leg.” 
| Mrs H. [to him.) What did you say, love? [A 
pause.) Isn't it astrange country, Ferdy? And 
then she says—oh, here—‘‘I will come and stay 
with you as long as ever you like. Give my love 
to Ferdinand, and—” 

Honey. What’s that you’re reading ? 

Mrs. H. Florence Hayland’s letter, dear. 

nonce: And what does she say about coming to 
stay 

Mrs. H. That she will come as long as ever we 
like, so I’ll write at once and tell her— 

Honey. Not to come. 

Mrs. H. What, Ferdy? 

Honey. Tell her not to come. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Ferdy, and you used to like her so. 

Honey. Do you understand me t—tell her not 
to come. 

Mrs. H. But, my dear, after inviting her so 
warmly! 

Honey. You must put her off warmly, too, of 
course. Be as affectionate as you like by letter— 
goodness knows you've affectionate terms enough 
at your command. 

Mrs. H. But you promised at our marriage, you 
‘know, that she should come. 

Honey. Oh, marriage ed go for nothing. 

Mrs H. reproach ifully.| Do they ? 

Honey. Why, don’t they? You promised to 
obey, you know, but it seems you never meant it. 

Mrs. H. Oh, Ferdinand, I did and I do. 

Honey. Then obey. 
| Mrs. H. Whatever you direct, of course—I’ll 
write at once. [Ezit, sorrowfully, L. door. 

Honey. Scarcely fair, perhaps, that last insinu- 
ation of mine. She does the love and obey busi- 
ness to the Jetter—too much a great deal. Sim- 
‘ply sickens me with it. [Reaching across the table ‘| 
| Ha, a fly got into the honey! What! you woul 
‘go in for sweets, sir, would you? How do you 
like it now, eh? Something too much of this, I 
fancy. Look at the poor wretch, all glued up to- 
gether, leg tied to leg and wing to wing, as vainly 
trying to move easily and naturally in his sweet 
bondage as a married man, confound it! Ha, ha! 
I can sympathize with you, sir—I understand ° your 
feelings perfectly. What am I but a miserable fly 
in the matrimonial honey-pot? Upon my soul, 
| this perpetual billing and cooing like a couple of 
‘confounded doves—thie everlasting pigeon Eng- 
‘lish, as the Chinaman says, of dears and pets, and 
‘sweets and darlings, is worrying me steadily and 
bey to an early grave. It’s all very well when 


| 


one’s courting, and, for, say a week, perhaps, after | 


‘marriage—but to drag all this sweet stuff into | 


What, dear? [A pause— your every-day life, to suppose that a man’s ordi- 


nary existence is to be forever garnished with 
‘loves and doves, and blisses: and kisses !—’gad, 


[Bepees oe. 
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you might as well provision a campaigning army 
_ with Everton toffee! Pah! I must have a cigar 
- to take the sweet taste out of my mouth. My vital 
Where the 


spark can’t stand this much longer. 
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[Scene }. 


ways at one end of the thermometer or the other 
till—till—and all to obligc me! It’s a dreadful 
story. T’ve spoiled him. I’ve killed his love for 
me, a8 an over-careful mother may kill her child- 


dickens are my weeds? Faith, if this sort of thingjren, by too much cherishing. I longed to make 


is to go 
Enter Mrs. HONEYTON, L. door. 


Constance, where’s my cigar-case ? 
Mrs. H. Here, darling, on the mantelpiece. Shall 


on, the next question will be—where are|my love the sunshine of his life, and now I find 
Oh for a little spirit, a little resistance | the weeds have 
- even; a little less treacle and a little more— | 


own, and not the flowers. Oh, 
dear Kitty, thanks, thanks for your timely letter. 
As my affection only repo): hir3, I'll try what cold- 
ness and disdain will do. Il take a leaf out of 
his book that shall make him detest his whole 
library; V’ll pay him back in his own coin till he 


._ todo? 


I pick one out for my own Nandy ? cries out for a reform in the currency. I'l be 
_ Honey. [to audience.) Nandy! Myname’s Ferd- trodden on no longer without a struggle. The 
inand, you know! ‘worm has turned at last, the worm has turned. 
Mrs. H. And shall I light it for him, as I used ' eee the letter rarcagean | ““T have felt 
; certain from the first that your Ferdinand would 
cies [to audience.) Confound it! [F'uriows- | turn out a tyrant—I entreat you to crush anything 
ly.] Will you give me those weeds? lof that kind at once. Directly he shows the cloven 
Mrs. H. [in astonishment.] Ferdy! foot, stamp upon it. By our long friendship, by 
Honey. Ferdynow. Plague take it, Constance, | our sisterly affection, by all your hopes of happi- 
must my poor name always either drop its tail like ness, don’t be bullied.” I'll try it, I will try it, 
a tadpole, or lose its head as if it had been guilty | but only for a short time. If it should fail, I will 
of high treason? Must it always come limping: return submissively to my duty; but if Kitty’s 
into the world, with only half its members about plan should succeed, I’lI—I’ll give her—oh, I'll 
it, like the statue in Leicester Square ? give her such a bracelet. It is a delicate game I 
Mrs. H. A few months ago my Ferdinand would am going to play, but surely I cannot lose, as I 
not have spoken to his Constance in this cruel, iam playing for nove wy. for love. [HONEY out- 
cruel way. i side, L. U. E. ‘¢ Whiffins !”] There, he’s coming. 
Honey. My Ferdinand! I don’t know, Mrs. CanI doit? Yes, I will. Farewell my affection 
Honeyton, whether you are designedly insulting for a short time [eith a loving look towards the 
me by speaking of me as if I were some one else a door]; my love puts on its mask seg ara 
great distance off, by utterly ignoring my presence ' her expression suddenly]—now I’m ready. [Seats 
in your immediate neighborhood ; but let me tell | herself at writing-table, R. 
you that it is a figurative way of cutting me dead 
in my own house which annoys me excessively ;: Enter Mr. HONEYTON, door L., wearing a wide- 


do you understand ?—which annoys me exces-' 


sively. 


' a dreadful story. 


Mrs. H. Very well, dear Ferdinand—TI’ll not do 
it again—I’ll try to recollect. 

Honey. (aside.| Still treacle! Linked sweetness 
long drawn out. [Seating himself, L.; she stands 
at table, c., behind him. 

Mrs. H. Ferdinand! 
[No answer.] Ferdinan | 

Honey. [counting them on his fingers.] Yes, 
now I’m curious to know how long you intend to: 
go on repeating my name as if you were some ec- 
centric ghost in a haunted house. That's tliree 
times. 

Mrs. H. I was trving to attract your attention, | 
as I wished to ask you a question. 

Honey. Be quick, then, please ; my cigar’s wait- 
ing. 

Mrs. H. Why did you marry me, Ferdinand? 

Honey. Ha, ha! eh? 

Mrs. H. Why did you marry me? 

Honey. Why did I marry you? ha, ha! 


ee answer.) Ferdinand! 
eed 


[ Itis- 


| tng.) Oh, you showed so distinctly that vou wished 


it—[strolling towards the door|—that I did it— 
[striking a match}|—pon my word, merely to’ 
oblige you, merely to oblige you, by Jove! [Erit.: 

Mrs. H. [starting up.| It’s not trne—it’s—it’s— | 
To oblige me! when he begged. 
and prayed with tears in bis eyes that I'd pity 
him; when he went down on his knees on the 
gravel walk, looking so ridiculous, but sueh a 
darling, and vowed he couldn’t live without me; 
when he talked about early graves and blighted 
hopes, and blew first hot and then cold, raving 
now of fires and then of frosts, his poor heart ale 


awake hat. 


Honey. Whiftins! Confound it! where’s Whif- 
fins? The gray mare has got loose, and there's 
not a groom to be seen about the place. Provok- 
ing, being interrupted in one’s weed in this way— 
where’s Whittins, d’ye hear? 

Mrs. H. It’s not my place to know where 
W hiffins is. 

Honey. {with a look of some surprise.| It’s your 
place to know where everything is that your bus- 
band wants. 

Mrs. H. Then I ought to know where his man- 
ners are, for he wants them woefully. 

Honey. What do you mean, Mrs. Honeyton ? 

Mrs. H. Take off your hat, sir, when you enter 


‘a room where your wife is sitting. 


Honey. [aghast.) Upon my life the gray mare 
has got loose indeed. [Aside—a/ter a moment re- 
moves his hat. 


Mrs. H. [aside.] Ob, how astonished he looks, , 


poor darling. There, he has—bless you, Kitty. 

Honey. [(severely.| Constance, I find some diffi- 
culty in understanding — 

Mrs. H. The candor of that confession is the 
only part of it likely to surprise any one who 
knows you. 

Honey. Do vou remember to whom you're 
speaking ? 

Mrs. H. Distinctly. It doesn’t follow that I 
must forget vou because you so constantly forget 
yourself. 

Honcy. Don't reply to me in that way. 

Mrs. H. Von’t speak to ne in that way, then. 


Honey. Speak to you! must I remind you once © 
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: _ Nore that it is for you to Obey, that that’s in the the notes of your love-language are drawn on the 

+ Marriage service ? bank of inelegance. p- 

4 Mrs. H. And must I— Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, it is useless prolonging ¢ 

4 Honey. Hold your tongue, madame. | this unseemly bandying of words. For me to set Bs 

‘ Mrs. H. Pardon me! Rising quickly and court- my wit against a woman’s would be cowardly, to t 

>| esying.) That’s nor in t € malriage service. argue with her absurd. Wit and argument, in ~ 
_ , Honey. [aside.] Contound it! How—how abom- | MY case, are quite out of place. : 
| inably—pretty She looks. But of course this must; Mrs. H. And so they ought to be, considering Bs 


| drs. H. (forgetting. } Yes, dear. [As he turns | in the present instance, However, I’ll relieve you, ; 
_ Sharply.) Well, sir. ‘for a time, of my detested presence. iS 
| Honey. Mrs, Honeyton, I am unable to account ' Honey. Detested ' Constance, when you know be 
' for your most extraordinary behavior. Let me that I Wworship—[aside.] What the dickens am I '¢ 
' tell you, Constance, that the duty of a wife— ‘saying ? ; 
| ; | Mrs. H. [aside.] There shall bo diamonds in $ 
Cured—I simply won’t be lectured, so you’re only that bracelet, Kitty. [Aloud.] Well, sir, I didn’t 3 
Wasting your breath. I’m sick of your sermons ; | quite catch the end of that remark. t 
your eternal preachee—preachee, Why, I might Honey. Perhaps it had no end, ma’am. + 
as Well have been married to a Low Church curate, Mrs. H. Nothing more likely, sir; few of your : 


5 

5 

not be submitted to. [Aloud.] Constance! | what shockingly bad Servants they’ve been to you 

5 

: 

3 Honey. I wish to goodness you had been, then, | remarks have. | 


r ¢ 
$| to anybody but me. Honey. [aside.] Confound her! 3 
Mrs. H. Wonderful ! we think alike for once, Mrs. H. Well, good morning, I’m going todrive. |? 
Honey. What! Do you mean to say that you; Honey. No, you're not 3 at least not in my Ccar- ; 
regret your marriage with me ? riage. . 
Mrs. H. And if I did 8ay 80, have I done any-' Mrs. H. Oh, you're going to make the Carriage |¢ 
thing but imitate you? And if I imitate you, of!a vehicle for tyranny, Now, are you? ; 
course I must be right. Honey. Tyranny is not a word for a wife to use 2 
| Honey. Oh, you flatter me, ma’ain. to her husband, let me remind you. 1 
| Mrz. H. Just so ; imitation, they say, is the] Mrs. H. Not to a good husband, I know. 
' sincerest flattery. Honey. Then you imply that Iam a bad one? 
| Honey. Well, Constance, I never expected to! Mrs. H. Ask your conscience, sir. 
! hear this from your lips. Honey. I shall not trouble my conscience about 
_ Mrs. H. Not Why, it must have been quite aj the Matter, ma’am. + 
' pleasant surprise. Mrs. H. 1 Wish, then, your conscience would 5 
oney. Take care, ma‘am, take care » you are trouble you about it. But that inward monitor iz 
_ playingadangerous game and may makea mistake. ‘has, I fear, long since forgotten its duty. > 
Mrs. H. V’ve not in this case, at any rate, for; Honey. a, ha! In imitation of my wife, no ; 
didn’t I follow my partner’s lead ? ' doubt. e4 
Honey. But Suppose it was all a joke, Mrs.; Ars. H. And for the Same reason, perhaps, . 
Honeyton ? long-continued neglect. iz 
Mrs. H. What, sir, your marriage ? Honey. Why, what the plague—confound it! it 
Honey. No, by gul! that was no joke; there | you’d provoke a saint. '¢ 
Was nothing to laugh at in that. | Mrs. H. Possibly; but the present company, } 
Mrs. H. But it doesn’t follow that you didn’t in- | you know, atfords no opportunity for the exercise p4 
tend a joke because there Was nothing in it to'of ny talent that way. > 
langh at, you know, Mr. Honeyton. [Bowing slightly and moving towards door, L. b4 
Honey. [aside.] How confounded sharp she is,! Honey. (aside.] Hang it! this ig getting rather ¢ 
bless her—I mean, hang her; I mean— [A/owd.] unpleasant. To be on these terms with the wife D4 
Why will you pervert every syllable that comes ‘one adores is—is— [’]] speak calinly to her, quite bq 
out of my mouth ? You change the meaning of my calmly. [Turning towards her Just as she calls off. > 
| Words— Mrs. H. Oh,Whiftins, order me the carriage. $ 
Mrs. H. Well, any change in them must be for Honey. How dare you, you insolent woman! i? 
| the better, that’s one comfort. How dare you defy me to Iny face, you—yuu— '¢ 
| Honey. Change! I can tel] you there’s such a. Rushes towards her—she bangs the door and 
thing as giving bad change for a 800d sovereign. | leans her back against it. 
Mrs. H. And what Tepresents the good suve- Mrs. H. Don’t make an exhibition of yourself 


od 
Ad 
¢ 

> 

$/ reign, sir, if you please ? ' before the servants at any rate, Mr. Honeyton. D4 

¢t Honey. The atlection that pours from my lips, | Don’t let them overhear their Master, whom itis ¢ 

+, Ma’am—the undebased currency of sincere love | their place at least to try to respect, giving way 3 

+; —the unclipp’d money of devoted attachment. All | to unseemly fits of rage, and using language only -¢ 

>| this is— ‘fit for Billingsgate or St. Giles’. | 

3 Mrs. H. The mere worthless coinage of your | Honey. Upon my honor, now, I—I—but [snarch- 

; brain. Attempt to recall one affectionate word of 

+| Your uttering this morning—one—one threepenny 

: ; , 
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| Counter as a warning to bad husbands. Honey. {aside.] Hang her! [Aloud.] What 
Honey. (aside.] It strikes me I'm getting the have we got here—[reads —‘‘ Matrimonial squab- 


Mrs. H. No, sir; the circulating medium of Mrs. H. [reads.] « Barbarous conduct to a 
your affection is anything but a golden mean, and | Wife! Outrageous cruelty !” 
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Mrs. H. [aside.] Ob, good gracious! [Aloud.] 
Very well, sir—to the Divorce Court be it—Hon- 
eyton vs. Honeyton, by all means. But don’t say 
I drove you there ; don't say that, you Blue Beard, 
you! 

Honey. Ha! ha! if you think that the mention 
of that oriental hero is calculated to-annoy me, 
you're mistaken. ’Gad, no! it’s a compliment 
rather. Ah! what a man he was—he knew how 
to stop a woman’s tongue. 

Mrs. H. Yes, by cutting off her head—a nice 
way, truly. 

Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, upon my honor I be- 
lieve it is the only way. 

Mrs. H. Well, in case you should fee) inclined 


Mrs. H. [reads.] ‘‘ Prisoner a brutal looking 
fellow!” Ah! just like them all! 
Honey. (reads.] ‘‘ Witnesses called to prove the 
infernal cruelty practiced by this woman towards 
her unfortunate husband!” Just so! the old story. 
Mrs. H. [reads.] ‘‘Poor victim deposed that 
her husband struck her on the head with a poker, 
exclaiming—” 
Honey. (reads.) ‘Forty shillings or one month!” 
Hope they gave her the month. They did! 
Happy, happy man !—for a month. 
Mrs. H. [reads.] ‘Penal servitude for seven 
years!” Served him right, the ruffian. 
Honey. [reflectively.] Were it not for the pro- 
tecting arm of the law, some husbands would to adopt it, you'll pardon me if I retire. 
surely long to change condition with the brutes. Honey. One word, Constance. How long is 
Mrs. H. [in the same tone.] Which, in the case this sort of thing to go on, please? For if this is 
of some husbands, would be no change at all. ‘your way of treating me, why the plague did you 
Honey. So you call me a brute now, ma’am.: marry me? 
[Starting up.] Well, if any one had told me yes-| Mrs. H. Why did I marry you? Why, you 
terday that my wife would ever behave to me like ‘showed so distinctly that you wished it, [mimicking 
this, ’'d have crammed the lie down his audacious him] that I did it merely to oblige you—merely to 


i 
a ee 


throat. . oblige you, by Jove! [Laughing, goes off L. door, 
Mrs. H. [aside.] So would I. Oh, Kitty, Kitty, imitating HONEYTON’s manner—dropping the 
it’s all your doing! letter. 


Honey. If any one had said tome that my—my;, Honey. She had me there, I confess; she cer- 
Constance was merely acting the affectionate wife; tainly had me there. But what an atrocious— 
that her love was all a sham— what a direct falsehood. If ever there was a case 

Mrs. H. [aside.] If he goes on like this, I can’t of mutual aflection in this world, it was ours. 
keep it up-I must give way. 'Why, she was over head and ears, over bonnet 

Honey. That she would forget her vows of af- and chignon, in love with me; and, for my part, 
fection and obedience, and casting her duty from ,I—I— It occurs to me, do you know, that I’ve 
her, throw all her sweet womanly nature to the been a fool rather. While she was good and lov- 
four winds— ing I did not appreciate it—I rather rejected it. 

Mrs. H. I deny it; it’s a vile slander—I deny If I recollect rightly I compared myself to that 
it, utterly. 'fly in the honey. What a confounded ass I must 

Honey. What’s the good of your denying it have been! A flyin the honey, indeed! [Look- 
when the facts speak for themselves? Where is ing for the insect.) By Jove! the poor wretch has 
the duty which, as a wife, you owe to your husband? tumbled into the hot water now. [Picking it out.] 

Mrs. H. Paid, sir—paid, long ago—ten times Faith, my friend, there are worse things than 
over—and no receipt given for it. ‘honey, ain’t there? And haven't I done just the 

Honey. Pooh! Love and duty are not to be same: quarreled with my honey and got into hot 
looked upon as mere marketable articles; you’d water as well? [Picking up the rose and kissing 
make a regular debtor and creditor transaction of it.] I'll go back to the honey again. [Sticking it 
it, I suppose; so much payment for so much love, an his coat.] I’m just as much in love as ever I 
as if you bought it at a grocer’s; or worse still, was, and [’ll—what’s this? [TZaking up KiTTyY’s 
perhaps, money down and pay your own carriage, letter.) Eh! Oh, a letter from Kitty Hayland! 
as if you dealt at a co-operative store. ‘She never told me she’d heard from Kitty. I al- 

Mrs. H. In your present insolent mood, let me ways liked Kitty; she’s a sweet girl. Reads. | 
advise you to draw your illustrations from some ‘Dearest Con.” Eh! hang it! what the dickens! 
source more congenial than the civil service. Reads to end, then reads it again.} Oh, very well, 

Honey. All very fine, Mrs. Honeyton, no doubt, | Miss Kitty. Pernicious little mischief-maker! I 


but if an appeal to love and duty falls unregarded always detested that girl; hated her like poison | 


upon your ear, | have no resource but to take my from the first. Ah! by Jove! I see it all. 8 

stand upon ny authority. Constance’s behavior was—I understand—all a 
Mrs. H. Your authority? [Snapping her fin- piece of acting, 

gers.| That for your authority! Thus I trample matter—never do to allow such a piece of trickery 


upon your authority. [ Stamping, and happening as that to be successful. By Jove, Vl fight her - 


tu come down on his toes. ‘at her own weapons. You shall see the engineer 
Honey. Contound it, Constance! [Hopping hoist with his own petard. Tl act the loving 


about.| Do you imagine that I carry my authority husband till she throws off her mask, and then— . 
in my feet? here she comes. [Pockets the letter—she enters L. | 


Mrs. H. [aside.] Oh, his poor toes! [Aloud.] door. 


Somewhere in that quarter I suppose, as you are; Mrs. H. [aside.] Vve dropped Kitty’s letter . 


taking your stand upon it. ‘somewhere, and oh, if he should have found it. 
Honey. Mrs. Honeyton, do vou know where! Honey. [aside.] I mustn’t be too gushing all of 

such conduct as this of yours is likely to drive me? a sudden. : Aloud, pensively.) You appear to be 
Mrs. H. {aside.)] Oh, whatever’s he going to looking for something, Constance. 

say now? [ Aloud.) To the chiropodist’s, sir tf | Mrs. H. Yes—I—kitty Hayland’s letter! [Cau- 


eh! That makes it quite another | 
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| Scene 1.) A HAPPY PAIR. 39 
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tiously, with a side look at him.] [’ve—I’ve; Honey. And it is so then, and I have indeed 
dropped it somewhere. lost the affection that was my chief earthly trea- 
Honey. Oh! you didn’t tell me you had a letter|sure f The glory is departed from my life, and the 
from her—I hope she’s well, the dear girl. love that I had regarded as pure metal is but 
Mrs. H. [aside.] It’s all right; and he looks /|elcctro-plated after ali—the jewels but worthless 
less cold than I have seen him for a long time— | stones—the diamonds those peculiar to Bristol. 
and he’s put my roses in his button-hole, too.| Mrs. H. [aside.] I’m going, Kitty; I’m going. 
Victory ! Honey. {aside.) Still unsoftened! Hang it! 
Honey. Let me help you to look for it. Pu—Tll shed a few tears. ([(Aloud.] Emotion 
Mrs. H. Ohno, I couldn’t think of troubling you. | such as mine may, perhaps, only excite your scorn ; 
Honey. Time was, Constance, when you wouldn’t | you may sneer at these drops as unmanly, but the 
have called my help trouble. anguish of the heart is insensible to scorn and 
Mrs. H. Time was when you wouldn’t havejderision. [Rising and walking to the fireplace. | 
thought it so. ;Oh, my widowed heart! Oh, my Constance! 
Honey. I don’t think it so now, dear. Mine no more! 

Mrs. H. (aside.}] Dear! That is an advance.;| Mrs. H. No, Ferdy, oh no, no. Yours still— 
Oh, if he should see this letter it would ruin all. {yours always. Oh, forgive me! It has been all 
Honey. [Gazing at her fondly.| Constance! pretense, all sham, all— [Rushing towards him. 

Mrs. H. [aside.] I wonder whether I dropped| Honey. [holding out the ee Permit me! 
it out of my pocket, or what. [Searching in vari-| Mrs. H. [witha scream.] Ab 
ous parts of the room. Honey. Just so! Miss Kitty Hayland’s very 
Honey. Constance. [Aside.} Hang it! why | facetious letter. If you will glance over it again 
doesn’t she attend ? you will find one admonition which you have 
Mrs. H. [aside.] Perhaps I left it up-stairs, | scarcely attended to as in prudence you ought. 
after all. “Don’t let him suspect that you have been incited 
Honey. Constance! [.Aside.] Confound her. to this by any one else, and don’t relax until he’s 
Mrs. H. Yes, you know it’s quite a matter for! quite subdued.” I think I'll havea weed. [ Strolls 
speculation bow often you are going to say that; to the door, whistling softly, ‘‘ See, the conquering 
that’s three times. Are we to have any more of it ?, hero comes.” 
Honey. This treatment at your hands—hands: Mrs. H. [just as he gains the door.] Stop, sir! ¢ 
that ought— Honey. [stopping.] Eh! t 
Mrs. H. There, sir, you need not abuse my' Mrs. H. I confess that this letter was what | + 
hands. There’s nothing to find fault with in: induced me to treat you as I have done. $ 
them, I’m sure. You can’t complain of your luck, Honey. Yes, thanks! Happened to have dis- t 
In that respect, at any rate. You’ve thrown | covered that for myself. A confession when all’s |3 
sixes and ought to be contented. known deserves an absolution when all’s forgotten. ; 
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Honey. Constance, I may have been to blame ee tears up the letter and throws it into the fire.) 
in the way in which I’ve treated you; I may have | h, that’s ungrateful! that’s imprudent! Why 
seemed cold and neglectful— tear up your table of rules? 
Mrs. H. You don’t say 80, sir. Mrs. H. Because I need them no longer; be- 
Honey. Don’t speak to me in those icy tones, |cause I have that to guide me which is above 
Constance; I may have been wrong, but don’t;rules; because my resistance will need for the 
trample upon me when I own it. Remember, as! future no supporting band, no directing voice— 
Shakespeare says, that the poor beetle that you; henceforth it can walk without aid from any one. 
tread upon— You have destroyed the poor phantom of opposi- 
Mrs. H. Well I never! calling my feet beetle-!tion by raising the very principle itself. ‘This 
crushers now. [Seating herself on sofa, R., and: morning I was a mere puppet, an actress speaking 
spreading her dress over it.] Go on, sir, pray go'another’s words, moving by another's direction, 
on. [Astde.] One or two other such speeches and; but now I speak my own words, I stand on my 
$ 
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I shall drop into his arms. own ground, and so standing, I defy you. 
Honey. |aside.] Two minutes more of this and| Honey. By gad! this is a different sort of thing, 
T shall smash the furniture. (Aloud.] Still de- | indced. 
termined to misunderstand me? [Placing a foot-| Mrs. H. When I said I married you for anything 
stuol near her, after vainly trying to jind room: but love, that I took you out of compassion only, 
on sofa by her.] May I sit here at your feet? ‘TI said what was false, what was utterly false. 
Mrs. H. You can sit wherever you like, of: I married you for love—real, sincere, ardent love. 
course. [Aside.] It’s his proper place, as ’'m; When I said that I regretted my marriage with 
giving him such a lesson. you, that I wished my hand had been given to 
Honey. (looking up at her and sighing.) At! another, I said what was false again. J have never 
rane othing like a sigh to start with.: regretted it, never for a single instant. When I 
[Sighs.} Ah! spoke of neglecting my duty, of disobeying your 
Mrs. H. (aside.] How he’s sighing, poor darling!| wishes, I was acting, trying to cheat you into 
Honey. [sighs.] Oh! believing me undutiful and disobedicnt. | 
Mrs. H. (aside.] Oh, dear! But Imusthold out! Honey. [soothingly.] Yes, never mind; you did 
alittle longer. [Aloud.] May I ask what those /it so well, you— : 
sighs are the prelude to? Mrs. H. It was alla sham, ell put on. IT would | 
Honey. Constance, I want to say three words not have disobeyed you really, tor a kingdom; | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to you. but now I’ve done with duty; I cast obedicace to 
' Mrs. H. Gracious ! is everything to go in threes; the winds—and the love of the girl and the love 
_ this morning? Three repetitions of my name, ‘ot the wife—[/a/lling upon the sofa and corering 
| three sighs, and now a speech of three words. | her Juce|—oh, where are they—wiere are they ¢ 
\ 
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40 A HAPPY PAIR. (Scene 1. 
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seed This is the real thing, past all denying. | But if my faults you'll throw your mantle o’er, 
My confounded coldness and ill-temper have borne I win back all I’ve lost, and something more. 
their fruit at last. [Zo audience.} You know, Mrs. H. [coming down to him.) I take your bail; 
I’ve been a fool and a brute; I have—I—I—Con- [to audience] l’ve—many thanks to you— . 
stance, Constance! I’ve been mad, cruel, wicked, ' Played for a husband’s love, and won it, too; 
anything you like; nothing’s too bad for me.’ But I’d another purpose, truth to tell, 

Pitch into me, do—get up and abuse my head off, To win your favor. Have I that as well? 

'—do anything—I own all my faults. I’ve! How shall I learn it, Ferdy? 7 

neglected you, treated you coldly, used you| Honey. Well, suppose 
abominably—I see it all now ; but, upon my honor, | You put it to the verdict of the rose. 


| 
| Vl be ditferent for the future. Won’t you be- [Handing her a rose. 
| lieve me? Mrs. H. Oh, yes; what fun—now then, “amused 
_ Mrs. H. How can I believe you, when— or teased ” ? 
Honey. Of course, how can you, when I’ve been | [Pulling the leaves off one by one] They’re pleased, | 
, Such @ villain? How can I make you believe me they’re not, they’re pleased, they're not, 
—how can I prove to you—will you believe me if; they’re pleased— 
I get some one to answer for me? Come, now—  They’re not, they’re— [Pausing. 
will youf Now, then [to audience], who'll go! Honey. Well, proceed; you can’t retract ; 
bail for me—who’ll promise and vow no end of: Why don’t you finish ? 
things in my name? Will you? I give you my, Mrs. H. Daren’t, and that’s the fact. 
sacred word of honor [ll be a model of a husband I simply daren’t—I can’t then, I declare, 
for the future. Turn the last leaf and read the verdict there. | 


I'll to the fountain-head, come weal, come woe— 


Come, say you will, say you'll assist me, do— ¥ 
The welfare of this house depends on you. Oi aati BANOS YOUN Av Ory. eneneh Tee 


If you'll but back me up, I must succeed— 
If you condemn me, we're coudemned indeed. THE END. 
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3 Shall dead men g P My passage to a throne ?” 
t B | | | | | ® Exclaimed the parricide. The gore was dashed 
+ e From the hot wheels up to her diadem ! 
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57 Lue. aue Heavens avenging lightnings were 
withheld. 
$ OR, THE F A LL OF TARQUIN | Here rules ae rate while ar king, her husband, 
$ astes our best ood in giddy, ilty war! 
Gragedu, in ive Acts, Spirit of Marcus Junius ‘Would the gods 
: a *Orey, g a Deign to diffuse thy daring through the land, 
gq] ON TOHN HOWARD PAYNE [au fom her france wiht pre wold Gat 
3 ee 
cae Oey faa tT ae | Bama naa A, Oh any Iagsnc 
Br tuseseseesseessessceeeMle Remy Argh St Phila, ear, | Bo Tarquin, trembling at his virtues, murdered 
${ Titus... . D. Fisher, °° Marsh. Him and his elder son. The younger, Lucius, 
3) Aang, cetinss cE Kemble, T:Jobnatone. | Then on his travels, scaped the tyrant’s sword, 
$ Claudius... ‘Coveney. “ J. Dunn. But lost his reason at their fearful fall. 
g) Femmes ccc amd Hii, UE ste noason at their fear now dwells with 
+ eles... “Powell. ‘Mears. arquin, 
: Horatius........00.0.0207) “ Yarnold. “ Worrell. The jest, the fool, the laughing-stock o’ th’ court, 
$ Flavius Gorannen 0 “Phillipe. oe ot a Whom the young princes always carry with ’em 

; Centurion........000000! “ Ley. ; Thompson. To be the butt of their unfeeling mirth. 

5a a = Pe es i Palani 7 A oot Val. Hold! I hear steps. Great things may yet 

$| Third Pledeian.... 1. 7.""” ‘ Smith. “ Colladine. be done 

; ey sistas ttt eeeees “ Buxton. 5 neu If we are men, and faithful to our country. 

| Tullia........ cysaacnece ME Glover. Miss Wood. [Ereunt L. 

z Tarquinia,........00... 0, "" W. West. Mra. Russell. , 

3 Lucretia sete ee ceceee ay ‘Robinson. Miss J. Hill. 

$ | Prater Boe Tver Davi SCENE II.—The Camp before Ardea, 

; a Lott Boor ee ances, means tens BD ht Door: as: Ynter CLaupivs and ARUNS, laughing, L. s. x. 

3 Gente: EC. Len Genie ac The reeset euppooed wine ‘eo ee There is no doctor for the spleen like 

° . ucius. 
Se What precious scenes of folly did he act, 
ACT I When, lately, through the Slorious scenes of 
- Greece 
SCENE I.—A Street in Rome. He went with as to Delphi ! But behold 
Enter VaLerivs and LUCRETIUS, R. Where, full of business, his wise worship comes. 
Val. Words are too feeble to express the horror Enter Lucius Juntvs, 1. 

; With which my soul revolts against this Tarquin.|; Claud. Whither so fast, good Junius, tell us 
By poison he obtained his brother’s wife, whither? 
Then, by a baser murder, grasped the crown ! Luc. To Rome, to Rome—the queen demands 
These eyes beheld that aged monarch, thrown my presence. 

¢: Down from the Senate-house—his feeble limbs | The State needs aid, and I am called to court. 

t Bruised by the pavement—his time-honored locks— | [ They laugh. 
Which from the very robber would have gained | Am Ta fool? If so, you cannot say 
, si apt and veneration—bathed in blood ! Pm the first fool graced by a monarch’s favor, 
_ Wit difficulty raised, and tottering homeward, | Aruns. Why, J unius, travel has improved thy 
| The murderers followed —struck him—and he died! | Wit ; 
| Luc. Inexpiable crime! Thou speakest shrewdly. 
: Val. High in her regal chariot, Tullia came— Luc. Do I go, my lord? 


The corpse lay in the street. The charioteer I’m always glad when you and I agree ; 
Turned back the reins in horror. “On, slave, on! | You have just such a wit as I should choose. 
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BRUTUS. {Act I, Scene 2 


ws) 


Would I could purchase such! though it might split ScenE IlI.—Rome. A State Apartment in the 


_ My head, as confined air does—water-bubbles! Palace of TULLIA. 


Claud. How say yout Purchase?  Prithee, Enter 'T 


what wouldst give? ULLIA, preceded by GUARDS, BANNER 


Lue. What would I give ?—ten acres of my land. | BEARERS, LADIES, and followed by VALERIUS. — 
Aruns. Thy land! Where lies it? | She appears perturbed, and speaks apart. 
Luc. Ask the king, my cousin ; Tul. {apart.| Why should the steady mind to 
He knows full well. I thank him, he’s my steward, | shadows yield ? 
And takes the trouble off my hands. And yet this vision shakes my frame with horror! 
Claud. Who told thee so? I thought his spirit thundered in my ear, 
Luc. The king himself. Now twenty years are ‘‘ Remember when, with wild ambition’s frenzy, 
past, And all Rome’s empire in your view, you drove 
_ Or more, since he sent for me from my farm. ‘Your chariot-wheels o’er your dead father’s body, 


_ “ Kinsman,” said he, witha kind, gracious smile, | Up to the shouting Forum!” Why, my soul, 
_ “For the black crime of treason which was charged , Dost thou not shun the remembrance of that hour? 


Against thy father and thy elder brother, ’T was but the cause—the cause; for this base clay, 
Their lives have paid; for thee, as I love mercy, 'How diflers it from the dull earth we tread on, 
Live and be happy! simple is thy mind ”— | When the life’s gone? But, next, the Sibyl came, 
Aruns. True, kinsman, true—i’ faith, ’tis won- | Whose mystic book at such a price we bought, 
drous simple. And cried, ‘‘ The race of Tarquin shall be kings 
Lue. ‘And that simplicity will be a pledge Till a fool drive them hence, and set Rome free !” 
That thou wilt never plot against thy sovereign.” | Strange prophecy !—What fool ?—It cannot be 
Claud. Indeed, for that Til be your bondsman, ; That poor dolt, the companion of my sons! 


Junius. Hark thee, Valerius. Knowst thou that same fool 
Luc. ‘“ Live in my house, companion of my chil- | Now in the camp ? 
dren. Val. I know him well. A man 
Ag for thy land, to ease thee of all care, Who, when he had & name, was Lucius Junius: 
I'll take it for thy use; all that I ask A braver citizen Rome never boasted, 
Of thee is gratitude.” And wise and learned withal ; now changed, alas! » 
Aruns. And art thou not A spectacle which humbles me to look on! 
. Grateful for goodness so unmerited ? Tul. But is he harmless in his moody humors ? 
Luc. Am I not? Never, by the holy gods, Val. Tame as my horse, which, though devoid . 
Will I forget it! ’Tis my constant pray’r of reason, 
To Heaven, that I may one day have the pow’r_‘| Shall turn, shall stop, and at my angry bidding, 
To pay the debt I owe him. But stay—stay— | Shall kneel till I am throned on his back! 
I brought a message to you from the king. And this shall Junius: the like instinct stirs 
Aruns. Thank the gods, then, for thy good , Junius and him—no more. 
memory, fool! Tul. [apart.) Hence, idle fears! 
Luc. The king, your father, sends for you to| Yet, when he went to Delphi, ’tis given out 
council, The oracle addressed him with strange ebleetetes 
een dis- 


Where he debates how best to conquer Ardea. And each ven since my dreams have 


. Shall I before, and tell him ye are coming ? turbe 


Claud. Ay, or behind, or with us, or stay here, : By a wild form, too much resembling his, 
As thy wits prompt, as suits thy lofty pleasure. | Leading our soldiers forth with sword and flame, 
Exeunt ARUNS and CLAUDIUS, laughing, R. | Revolters from the camp, to storm the palace. 
uc. [alone.] Yet’tis not that which ruffles me; But he is sent from thence, and shall be watched. 


the gibes 
And scornful mockeries of ill-governed youth, Enter HORATIUS, L. 
Or flouts of dastard sycophants and jesters, Hor. Your orders are obeyed: Lucius awaits. 
Reptiles, who lay their bellies on the dust Tul. Sét him before us. [Hxit HORATIUS. 
Betore the frown of majesty! All this To VALERIUS.) Tell me, will he answer 
I but expect, nor grudge to bear; the face F we do question him ¢ 
I carry courts it! Son of Marcus Junius! | Val. I think he will: 
When will the tedious gods permit thy soul ‘Yet sometimes, when the moody fit doth take him, 
To walk abroad in her own majesty, ‘He will not speak for days; yea, rather starve 


And throw this vizor of thy madness from thee, ‘Than utter nature’s cravings; then, anon 
To avenge my father’s and my brother's murder? Hl] prattle shrewdly, with such witty folly 
(And sweet, I must confess, would be the draught!) As almost betters reason. : 

Had this been all, a thousand opportunities 


I've had to strike the blow—and my own life | HorATIvs returns with Lucius JUNIUS. 

I had not valued as a rush. But still — | Tul. Hark thee, fellow, 

There’s something nobler to be done! My soul, How art thou called ? 

Enjoy the strong conception! Oh! ’tis glorious = Lue. A fool. 

To free a groaning country— Tul. Fool, for thy nature: 

To see Revenge . Thou answerest well,—but I demand thy name. 
Spring like a lion from the den, and tear Luc. Nothing but fool. 

These hunters of mankind! Grant but the time,  7/. His faculties are brutish :— 

Grant but the moment, gods! If Lam wanting, Brutus shall be thy name. 

May I drag out this idiot feigned life Bru. Thanks to vour grace! 

To late old age, and may posterity Hor. Dost like thy new name, gentle brute ? 


Neer hear of Junius but as Tarquin’s fool! [Exit. Bru. So well, 
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Act I, Scene 3.] BRUTOS. pe ee 

Who will may take the fool. Icare not who— | __ Tit. Looknotuponme with those eyes, biespeaies! 

Your highness, an’ it like you. ‘What is it that annoys thee? tell thy friend— 
Hor. I the fool! ‘How can I serve thee? What dost lack ? 

Sirrah, good words, or I will have thee beaten. Bru. Preferment. 


Bru. A fool thou wilt not beat—a brute thou Thou canst do much at court. 


! 
dar’st not, | Tit. Ah! this is nothing! | 
For the dull ass will kick against his striker, | Bru. So much the fitter for a fool’s petition | 
If struck too harshly. . And a court promise. 
Tul. Let me hear no more; | Tit. Oh! This trifling racks me. 
There’s mischief in his folly. "Send him hence. | Bre. Lend methine ear: I'll tell a secret to thee 
Brutus going. | Worth a whole city’s ransom. This it is: 
But stay—Ill search him farther. Hark thee, Nay, ponder it, and lock it in thy heart. 
Brutus: There are more fools, my son, in this wise world, 
Thou wast at Delphi, with our sons the princes—. Than the gods ever made. 
Tell me—what questions put they to Apollo ¢ | Tit. Say’st thou, my father ? 
Bru. Your sons did ask who should be chief in Expound this riddle. If thy mind doth harbor 


Tul. Ha! What replied the oracle to that ? | Or, knowing, to achieve, declare it.. 
Bru. ran pains and strugglings, the prophetic, Bru. Now, my son, 
dam Should the great gods, who made me what thou 

This iecane reported from her god— see’st, 
‘Great and most glorious shall that Roman be, | Repent, and in their vengeance cast upon me 
Who first shall greet his mother with a kiss.” The burden of my senses back again— 

Tul. That is fulfilled by Sextus. What would’st thou say ? 

Hor. Aye, he straight Tit. Oh, my lamented father, 
Hastened from thence, and kissed the queen, his ' Would the kind gods restore thee to thy reason— 


Rome. _Aught that imports a son like me to know, 


mother. Bru. Then, Titus, then I should be mad with | 
Bru. Woe for me, I have no mother ! reason. 
Tul. Thou kissed her? Thou? This hand should tear this heart from out my ribs, 


Bru. Yea, madame; for just then my foot did slip | Ere it should own allegiance to a tyrant. 
In the fresh blood of a new- slaughtered victim, | If, therefore, thou dost love me, pray the gods 
And, falling, I did kiss my mother—earth. To keep me what Iam. Where all are slaves, 

Tul. Oh that the earth had swallowed thee out- | None but the fool is happy. 

right, Tit. We are Romans— 

Till thou hadst kissed the centre! I perceive Not slaves. 
The gods are leagued with folly to destroy us. Bru. Not slaves? Why, what art thou? 
My very blood chills at my heart. Away! ([Ezit| Tit. Thy son. 
TULLIA, GUARDS and LaDIES, rapidly, R. and L. | Dost thou not know me? 

Hor. Hark thee, thou Brutus: I in part suspect; _ Bre. You abuse my folly. 
Thou ap’st this folly ; if I find thee trifling I know thee not. Wert thou my son, ye gods, 
Or juggling with the Pythia for predictions, Thou would’st tear off this sycophantic robe, 
By all the gods, Ill have thee flayed, thy skin Tuck up thy tunic, trim these curled locks 


| 
H 
And yet I kissed her first. Had [ the sense to know myself a Roman, 
| 


Striped into thongs, to strangle thee, withal. To the short warrior-cut, vault on thy steed, 
Dissembling varlet!— [Crosses L., and strikes' Then scouring through the city, call to arms, 
BRUTUS, who seizes him. And shout for liberty ! 
Val. Shame, my lord! forbear! Tit. [starts.] Defend me, gods! 
Threat’ning a fool, you do but wrong yourself. | Bru. Ha! does it stagger thee ? 
Hor. But that the princes love his son, brave| Tit. For liberty ? 
Titus, ‘Saidst thou for liberty? It cannot be. 
My dagger should have pierced his throat ere now,; Bru. Indeed !—’tis well—no more. 
And sent him to his mother earth forever ! | it. What would my father? 
He aball he watched. Come, come with me, Vale-| Bru. Begone! you trouble me. (Crosses R. 
[Eerit L. U. E. Tit. Nay, do not scorn me. | 

Val. The gods restore thee to thyself, ' Bru. Said I for liberty? I said it not: i 
And us to thee! [Erit L.u.E. |The awful word, breathed in a coward’s ear, 

Bru. pane .] A little longer, Were sacrilege to utter. Hence, begone! | 
A little longer yet support me, patience! ‘Said I you were my son f—’Tis false: I’m foolish; 
The day draws on: it presses to the birth— My brain is weak, and wanders ; ; you abuse it. 

I sec it in the forming womb of time— Tit. Ah, do not leave me; notin anger leave me. 
The embryo liberty. Ha!—’tis my son! Bru. Anger? What's that? Iam content with | 
Down, rebel nature, down! folly : | 


Anger is madness, and above my aim! 


Enter TITUS, R. [Music heard. 


| 
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Tit. Welcome to Rome! ‘Hark! here is music for thee—food for love 
Would I might welcome thee to reason, too! And beauty to serve in the rich repast. 
Bru. Give me thy hand—nay, give it me. “Tarquinia comes. Go, worship the bright sun, 
Tit. What would’st thou ? And let poor Brutus wither in the shade. [E. ritR. 
Speak to thy son. | Tit. Oh, truly said! bright as the golden sun | 
Bru. I had a thing to say, ‘Tarquinia’s beauty beams, and I adore! $ 
But I have lost it. Let it pass—no matter. | [ Soft muste. : 
Sd 
? 
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| 4 BRUTUS. [Act II, Scene 1. 


TARQUINIA enters, R. U. E., preceded by DamMsELs The wind of tide and custom, I behold him 
bearing a Crown of Gold, some with Censors,’ With veneration; ‘tis @ vicious age . 


: al Dedicati Col. Laugh on, though I’m the subject! If to love 
&c., proper for the ceremonials of a Dedication Ay wifes ridiculous, Vil join the laugh: 


sete Though Ill not say if I laugh at or with you! | 
Tit. What dedication, or what holy service, Aruns. [ironically.] The conscious wood was — 
Doth the fair client of the gods provide? witness to his sighs, | 
In the celestial synod is there one The conscious Dryads wiped their watery eyes, 
Who will not listen to Tarquinia’s prayer ? For they beheld the wight forlorn, to-day, | 
Tar. 1 go to Fortune’s temple, to suspend | And so did I;—but I shall not betray. | 
Upon the votive shrine this golden crown. Here now he is, however, thanks to me— 
While incense fills the fane, and holy hymns That is, his semblance, for his soul dwells hence. | 
Are chanted for my brother’s safe return, How wasit when you parted? [Mimiching. . 
What shall I ask for Titus? She—‘‘ My love, 
Tit. Though the goddess, i Fear not, good. sooth, I’ll very constant prove.” 
In her blind bounty, should unthrone the world | He—“ And so will I, for whereso’er I steer, | 
| To build me one vast empire, my ambition, ’Tis but my mortal clay; my soul is here.” | 
| If by thy love unblest, would slight the gift: [All laugh. 
' Therefore of Fortune I have naught to ask : Sex. And prythee, Collatine, in what array 
She hath no interest in Tarquinia’s heart— Did the god Hymen come tothee? How dressed, 
| Nature, not Fortune, must befriend me there. And how equipped? I fear me much, he left 
Tar. Thy gentle manners, Titus, have endeared | His torch behind, so that thou could’st not see 
thee, A fault in thy beloved; or was the blaze 
Although a subject Roman, to Tarquinia. So burning bright, that thy bedazzled eves 
My brother Sextus wears thee next his heart ; Have since refused their office f 
The queen herself, of all our courtly youth, Col. And doth Sextus 
First in her favor holds the noble Titus ; Judge by his own experience, then, of others? | 
And though my royal father well may keep To him, I make no doubt, hath Hymen’s torch 
A jealous eye upon thy Junian race— Discovered faults enough! what pity ’twas | 
A race unfriendly to the name of king— He had not likewise brought i’ th’ other hand, | 
Yet thee he cherishes; with generous joy A mirror, where the prince might read himself. | 
The monarch sees thy early virtue shoot, Sex. I like thee now: thouw’rt gay, and I'll be | 
And with a parent’s fondness rears its growth. grave. 
Tit. Oh! neither name, nor nature, nor the voice As to those dear, delicious creatures, women, 
Of my lost father, could he wake to reason, | Hear what my own experience has taught me :— 
Not all the wrongs that tyranny could pile I’ve ever found ’em fickle, artful, amorous, 
On my aftiicted head, not all the praise Fruitful in schemes to please their changeful 
That patriot gratitude could shower upon me, fancies, 
Can shake the faithful purpose of my soul, And fruitful in resources when discovered. 
To sever it from love and my Tarquinia. They love unceasingly—they never change— 
Tar. Approve that firmness in the shock of trial,' Oh, never !—no !—excepting in the object! 
' And if my love can recompense thy virtue, ‘Love of new faces is their first great passion ; 
Nor tortures, nor temptations, nor the wreck Then love of riches, grandeur, and attention ! 


Of Rome and empire, shall divide me from thee. Knowing all this, I seek not constancy, 
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[Exeunt omnes. |Humor their darling passion, and am blessed ! 
Col. This is the common cant—the stale, gross, 


To this I pledge my hand. Now tothe temple! | But, to anticipate their wishes, rove, 
idle, 
Unmeaning jargon of all those, who, conscious 
ACT II. Of their own littlene&s of soul, avoid 
With timid eye the face of modest virtue ; 
ScENE I.—The Tent of SEXTUS in the Camp before Who, mingling only with the base, and flushed 
Ardea. A magnificent Banquet. SExtUS R.,| With triumphs over those they dare attack, : 
COLLATINUS R. C., CLAUDIUS L. c., and The weak, the forward, or depraved, declare 
'  ARUNS L., discovered, drinking. (And fain ae make their shallow notions cur- - 
| ren | 
Sex. Come, then, here’s to the fairest nymph in That womankind are all alike, and hoot 
Italy, At virtue, whereso’er she passes by them. 
And she’s in Rome. I have seen sparks like these—and I have seen 
Aruns. Here’s to the fairest nymph in Italy; lA little worthless village cur, all night 
_ And she is not in Rome. ‘Bay with incessant noise the silver moon, 
Ser. Where is she, then ? ‘While she, serene, throned in her pearled car, | 
Aruns. Ask Collatine; he'll swear she’s at Sailed in full state along; but Sextus’ judgment 
Collatia. Owns not his words, and the resemblance glances 
Ser. His wife ? On others, not on him. 
Aruns. Even so. [They rise and come forward. Sex. Let it glance where and upon whom it will, 
Claud. Is it so, Collatine ? Sextus is mightv careless of the matter. 
Well, ’tis praiseworthy, in this,vicious age, Now hear what I have seen: I’ve seen young men, 
To see a young man true to his own spouse. Who, having fancied they have found perfection— 
| Oh, ’tis a vicious age! When I behold ' Col. Sextus, no more, lest I forget myself, 
| One who is boJd enough to steer against ‘And thee. I tell thee, prince— | 
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Act II, Scene 2.) BRUTUS. 5 
Aruns. Nay, hold! And tear each private tie from my fixed heart. 
Sextus, you go too far. Ha !—Some one comes! It is my son! He seems 


Enter TITUS, L. 


Tit. Tis done! ’tis done! auspicious are the 
fates ! 


e 
Of this same testy, froward husband here, 
But on his cheek offense must quivering sit ? 
And dreamed of insult! the abortive child 


Sex. ee pray, good sir, may I not praise the | Wrapt in Elysium, and elate with joy! (Retires. 


Of eater whose near-sighted eye |Tarquinia’s word is pledged, and all is bright- 
Discerns not jest for real. ness 
Col. - heed you not—jest on; I'll aid ies sails coming down.| That exclamation was too 
umor ; ofty, boy: 
Let Aruns use me for his princely laughter, ‘Such raptures ill become the troubled times. 
Let Claudius deck me with ironic praise ; | Of such, no more. 
But when you touch a nearer, dearer subject, Tit. Oh! at an hour like this, 
Perish the man, nay, may he doubly perish, Who could repress the thrill of grateful joy ! 
Who can sit still, and hear, with skulking coolness,, Bru. [eagerly.] What dost thou mean ? 
The least abuse, or shadow of a slight Tit. Tarquinia. 
oe on the bbe whom he loves! though here tage bi ce of her . sued 
our praise or blame are pointless equally ut. Her vows are pledge 
Nor really add the least, nor take away | And Heaven’s propitious smile will make her 
ste eee value, more than they could add | 5 are een uaanaie: A : 
0 th’ ho s. ru. ine at. ) eaven make | 
Aruns. iF that a man might dare to ope his lips | Tarquinia thine f 
When Collatinus frowns, I would presume Away ! away! Heaven spurns the race she springs 
To say one word in praise of my own wife; from ! 


| 
" 
And I will say, could our eyes stretch to Rome, Tit. How !—Father, wert thou to thyself re- | 
In spite of the perfections of Lucretia, stored, 

My wife, who loves her fireside and hates gadding, : Thou would’st exult to see thy son thus blest. 
Would prove far otherwise employed—and better—-, Our vows are past—they cannot be recalled: 


Aye, better, as a woman, than the deity And soon the nuptial altar will behold her 
Residing at Collatia. My own forever. 

Sex. [aside.] Well timed; Pllseize th’ occasion,| Bru. No, Titus, not forever! _ 
View this Lucretia ere I sleep, and satisfy If thou art mine, thou canst not be Tarquinia’s. 
My senses whether fame has told the truth. Renounce thy father—or renounce thy love. 


[Aloud.] I'll stake my life on’t—let us mount our; Jv. Nay, loose me, father—this is frenzy all. 


horses, ’en hadst thou spoken the dictates of thy soul! 

And post away this instant towards Rome—- |(For sure thou canst not know what thou re- 
That we shall find thy wife, and his, and his, | quir’st, ) . 
Making the most of thfs, their liberty. I must not, would not, could not yield Tarquinia. | 
Why, ’tis the sex: enjoying to the full Nay—let me go—or my racked heart will break. . 
The swing of license which their husbands’ absence; Bru. Leave me. Retire. Thine is no Roman | 
Affords. I'll stake my life that this is true: | heart. | 
And that my own, (ill as I may deserve it~ Ere long the moon will change—the moon—my | 
Knows her state best, keeps best within the bounds. goddess— ! 
Her matron duties claim; that she’s at home, |. And then thou may’st behold a change in Brutus. | 
While yours are feasting at their neighbors’ houses. Tit. "Tis as 1 thought; Folly resumes its reign. 
What say’st thou, Collatine, Look on him, oh, ye gods! | 
On rioting at home? Grant him once more the treasure now withheld, | 

Col. Had I two lives, I’d stake them on the trial, And to his son restore a long lost father! [Ezit Rr. 
Nor fear to live both out. ~ Bru. [alene.] I was too sudden. I should have 

Ser. Let us away, then. delayed, 
Come, come, my Collatinus—droop not thus— | And watched a surer moment for my purpose. 
Be gay. He must be frighted from this dream of love. 

Col. Iam not sad— What, shall the son of Junius wed a Tarquin! 

Sex. But fearful for th’ event. 'As yet I’ve been no father to my son— 

Col. Not in the least. ‘I could be none: but, through the cloud that 

Sec. A little. wraps me, 

Col. Not a whit: I’ve watched his mind with all a parent’s fond- | 
You do not know Lucretia. ness, ‘ | 

Sex. But we shall. And hailed, with joy, the Junian glory there. : 
Let’s lose no time. Come, brothers! Let’s away. Could I once burst the chains which now enthrall | 


[Exeunt omnes R. | him, : 
~My son would prove the pillar of his country, | 
Dear to her freedom as he is to me. | 
ScENE II.—Rome. An Apartment in the Palace. The time may come when Heaven will heal our | 
wrongs. 
Ruler PEUTES) E "To your hands, mighty powers, I yield myself; — . 
Bru. [alone.| Ob, that some light would beam I will not doubt Heaven’s goodness or Rome’s | 


from heav’n, to teach me | virtue— | 
When to burst forth, and how to gain my purpose! Then, hence Despair! Still thou and I are twain! | 
For Rome I would resign all other bonds, | [Exit L. | 
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_ Runs as it should with me—in yours, it may be, Would that delay your journey, to be tardy, 


~ Upon your privacy. 


6 BRUTUS. {Act LH, Scene 1. 


ScENE III.—The House of CoLLATINTS, at Colla-_ _ Claud. Rather, lady, a 
tia. An Apartment lighted up. Lucretia dis- Such birds of passage—we must hence to-night. : 
covered, surrounded by her MAIDS, all employed Luc. To-night? Doth not my lord say no to that 


in embroidery, and other female occupations. __ Col. I would, Lucretia; but it cannot be. 
LAVINIA is 4 the R. petal A. . If aught the house aflords, my dearest love, 


To set before your guests, I pray prepare it: 


CHOHOOEHE HOF OOHHOHSe 


Luc. How long is it, Lavinia, since my lord We must be at the camp ere morning dawn. 
Hath changed his peaceful mansion for the camp An hour or two will be the utmost limit 
And restless scenes of war? Allowed us here. 

Lav. Why, in my simple estination, madame, —-_ Luc. With all the speed Ican, [Crosses R. 
’Tis some ten days or theraabout, tor time ‘T'll play the caterer; though I am tempted, 


Perhaps, ten years. And prove a sluggish housewife. — [Bwvit. 
Luc. I do not understand thee. Sex. This is indeed a wife! Here the dispute 
Say’st thou, with me time runs not as it should ? must end; 
Explain thy meaning. What should make thee And, Collatinus, we must yield to thee: 
think so? | Aruns. 1 will not envy thee, but ’tis a wife 


Lav. All that I mean is, that if I were married, ,Of wives—a precious diamond, picked 
And that my husband were called forth to th’ wars, | From out thecommon pebbles. To have found her 
I should not stray through the grove next my house, At work among her maids at this late hour, 
Invoke the pensive solitude, and woo And not displeased at our rude interruption— 
The dull and silent melancholy—broo | Not to squeeze out a quaint apology, 


O’er my own thoughts alone, or keep myself As, “I am quite ashamed; so unprepared! 
Within my house mewed up, a prisoner. | Whocould have thought: Would] had known ofit !” 
"Tis for philosophers And such like tacit hints, to tell her guests 
To love retirement; women were not made She wishes them away—thou’rt happy, Colatine. 
To stand cooped up like statues in a niche, Col. Enough, enough! 
Or feed on their own secret contemplations. The gods forbid I should affect indifference, 

Luc. Go to; thou know’st not what thou say’st, And say you flatter me. I am most happy. 

Lavinia. ‘But Sextus heeds us not. He seems quite lost. 

I thank the gods, who taught me that the mind | Ser. Pray, pardon me: 
Possessed of conscious virtue is more rich My mind wasinthe camp. How wine could heat us 


Than all the sumless hoards which Plutus boasts; |To such a mad exploit, at such a time, 
And that the chiefest glory of a woman Is shameful to reflect on: let us mount 


Is in retirement —that her highest comfort This instant, and return. 
Results from home-born and domestic joys, Col. Now we are here, 
Her noblest treasure, a deserving husband ! We shall encroach but little on our time 


Who, not a prisoner to the eye alone, If we partake the slender fare together 

A fair complexion or melodious voice, Which will, by this, await us. Pray, my lords, 

Shall read her deeper—nor shall time, which palls This way. [Exit 

The rage of passion, shake his ardent love, Sex. Along—I’ll follow straight. 

Increasing by possession. This, (again I thank [Exveunt ARUNS and CLAUDIUS. 

The gracious gods)—this husband, too, is mine! |[Apart.] Had she staid here till now, I should 
[ Crosses R. have done 

Soft—I hear footsteps! Hour of rapture! Look! Nothing but gaze. Nymphs, goddesses 

My life, my love, my Collatinus comes! Are fables; nothing can, in heaven or earth, 


€ air! are’s ope! r fac 
Enter COLLATINUS, CLavpIts, ARUNs and Sex-| Be half'so fair. But there's no hope! Her face, 


ee : .Her look, ber eye, her manners, speak a heart 
eee PUSHES LOE GENS O° COU: Unknowing of deceit; a soul of honor, 


Where frozen chastity has fixed her throne, 

My lord, most welcome ! And unpolluted nuptial sanctity. 

Col. Welcome these, my friends, Peace, undigested thoughts! Down—down! till, 
Lucretia !—our right royal master’s sons ; ripened 
Passing this way, I have prevailed with them By further time, ye bloom! [Exit R. 
To grace our humble mansion. 

Luc. Welcome yourself! = ——— 
And doubly welcome, that you bring such friends. ; 
Haste, maidens, haste—make ready for our guests! ACT III. 

[Lweunt ATTENDANTS, R. | 

My heart is full of joy! ScENE I.—Rome—The Capitol—Equestrian Statue 

Aruns. Rather, fair lady, | of TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS—Night—Thunder 
You should be angry, that unseasonably, and Lightning. 
And with abrupt intrusion, we’ve thus broke in 
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Enter BRUTUS, L. U. E. 


Luc. No, wy good lord ; Bru. [{alone.) Slumber forsakes me, and I court 


Those to whom love and niy respect are due the horrors 
Can ne’er intrude upon me; had IT known 'Which night and tempest swell on every side. 
This visit, you, perhaps, might have been treated, Launch forth thy thunders, Capitolian Jove! 


With better cheer—not a more kind reception. Put fire into the languid souls of men; 
This evening, little did I think mv house ‘Let loose thy ministers of wrath amongst them, 
Would have possessed such lodgers. And crush the vile oppressor! Strike him down, 
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¢ Act III, Scene 1.) BRUTUS. ” 
. > OO 
: 
: | Ye lightnings! Lay his trophies in the dust! Strike!—Oh! the difference ’twixt Jove’s wrath ' 
< | Storm increases. and thine! 
Ha! this is well! flash, ye blue-forked fires! He at the crowned tyrant aims his shaft: 


Loud-bursting thunders, roar! and tremble, earth! Thou, mighty man, would’st frown a fool to silence, 
[A violent crash of thunder, and the Statue of And spurn poor Brutus from thee. 
TARQUIN, struck by a flash, ts shattered to pieces.| Val. What is this? 
What! fallen at last, proud idol! Struck to earth! 'Let me look nearer at thee. Is thy mind, 
I thank you, gods! I thank you! When you point , That long-lost jewel, found ?—and Lucius Junius, 


Your shafts at human pride, it is not chance, Dear to my heart, restored? Or art thou Brutus, | 
’Tis wisdom levels the commissioned blow. The scoff and jest of Rome, and this a fit 
But I—a thing of no account--a slave— Of intermittent reason? 
' I to your forked lightnings bare my bosom Bru. Iam Brutus! . 
_ In vain—for what’s a slave—a dastard slave? Folly, be thou my goddess! I am Brutus, 
A fool, a Brutus? [Storm increases.] Hark! the If thou wilt use meso! If not, farewell. 
storm rides on! Why dost thou pause? Look onme! Ihave limbs, 
_ The scolding wiuds drive through the clattering Parts and proportions, shoulders strong to bear, 
rain, And hands not slow to strike! What more than 
And loudly screams the haggard witch of night. Bru 


grow wild, Val. A cause like ours 
Engender with the scene, and pant for action. Asks both the strength of Brutus and the wisdom , 
| With your leave, majesty, I'll sit beside you, Of Lucius Junius. 
And ruminate awhile. Bru. No more—we're interrupted. 
[Sits on a fragment of the statue. Val. Farewell. Hereafter we'll discourse, 
Oh, fora cause! A cause, ye mighty gods! And may the gods confirm the hope you’ve raised! | 
‘Soft, what stir is this? [Exit R. 


tus 
' Strange hopes possess my soul. My thoughts Could Lucius Junius do? 


Bru. [alone.} My soul expands! my spirit swells 
Enter VALERIUvS, followed by a MESSENGER, L within me, 
As if the glorious moment were at hand! 

Val. What! Collatinus sent for, didst thou say? Sure this is Sextus—why has he left the camp? 

Mes. Ay, Collatinus, thou, and all her kinsmen! | Alone—and muffled! 
To come upon the instant to Collatia; 
She will take no denial. Time is precious, Enter SEXTUS, wrapped in a mantle, BR. U. E., 
And I must hasten forth to bring her husband. and crosses L. 

Crosses behind, and exit R. | Welcome, gentle prince! 


Bru. ener Ha! Collatinus and Lucretia’s, Sex. Ha! Brutus here!—Unhoused amid the | 


kinsmen storm ? 
There’s something sure in this—Valerius, too? Bru. Whence com’st thou, prince? from battle? | 
Well met—Now will I put him to the test— from the camp? 
| Valerius—Hoa! Sex. Not from the camp, good Brutus—from 
Val. Who calls me? Collatia— 
Bru. Brutus. The camp of Venus, not of Mars, good Brutus. 
Val. Go, Bru. Ha! 
Get thee to bed! [VALERIUS ts departing. Sex. Why dost thou start? thy kinswoman, 
Bru. peas! Lucretia— 
Val. Peac Bru. (eagerly.| Well, what of her? Speak! 
Thou foolish “thing! Why dost thou call so loud?; Sez. Aye, I will speak, 
Bru. Because I willbeheard! Thetimemaycome And I’ll speak that shall fil thee with more wonder | 
When thou may’st want a fool. Than all the lying oracle declared. 
Val. Prythee, begone! Bru. Nay, prince, not so; you cannot doadeed 
I have no time to hear thy prattle now. To make me wonder. 
Bru. By Hercules, but you must hear. Sex. Indeed! Dost think it? 
[Seizing his arm. | Then let me tell thee, Brutus, wild with passion 
Val. You'll anger me. For this famed matron, though we met but once, 
Bru. Waste not your noble anger on a fool—_| Last night I stole in secret from the camp, 
_’Twere a brave passion in a better cause. Where, in security, I left her husband. 

Val. Thy folly’s cause enough. She was alone. I said affairs of consequence 
Bru. Rail not at folly— Had brought me to Collatia. She received me 
There’s but one wise, As the king’s son, and as her husband’s friend— 

_ And him the gods have killed. Bru. [apart.] Patience, oh, heart '—a moment 
Val. Killed? Whom? longer, patience! 
Bru. Behold! Sex. When midnight came, I crept into her 
Oh, sight of pity !—Majesty in ruins! chamber— 
Down on your knees—down to your kingly idol! Bru. {apart.] Inhuman monster! 


Val. Let slaves and sycophants do that: not I.; Sex. Alarmed and frantic, 
Bru. Wilt thou not kneel? She shrieked out, ‘‘ Collatinus! Husband! Help!” 


Val. Begone; _A slave rushed in—I sprung upon the caitiff, 

' Valerius kneels not to the living Tarquin. And drove my dagger through his clamorous 
Bru. Indeed !—Belike you wish him laid as low? throat ; 
Val. What if I do? Then, turning to Lucretia, now half dead 


Bru. Jove tells thee what to do— With terror, swore by all the gods, at once, 
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8 | BRUTUS. [Act III, Scene 3 
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If she resisted, to the heart I'd stab her; On the destroying whirlwind, to avenge 
Yoke her fair body to the dying slave, The wrongs of that bright excellence and Rome! 
And fix pollution to her name forever |! Luc. Can this be Lucius Junius? | 
Bru. And—and—the matron ?— Val. Ha! The voice | 
Sex. Was mine ! Of inspiration speaks! | 
Bru. (with a burst of frenzy.| The furies curse; Col. Oh, glorious Brutus, | 

you, then! Lash you with snakes! Let me in tears adore the bounteous gods 
When forth you walk, may the red flaming sun | Who have restored thee to redress my woes ; | 
Strike you with livid plagues! And in my woes, my country ! | 


Vipers, that die not slowly, gnaw your heart! Bru. No more of this. 
May earth be to you but one wilderness! Stand not in wonder. Every instant now 
May you hate yourself, Is precious to your cause. Rise! Snatch your 
For death pray hourly, yet be in tortures arms ! {Kneels. 
Millions of years expiring! Hear me, great Jove! and thou, paternal Mars, 
Sex. Amazement! What can mean this sudden | And spotless Vesta! To the death I swear 
frenzy? : My burning vengeance shall pursue these Tarquins! 
Bru. What? Violation! Do we dwell in dens, ' Ne’er shall my limbs know rest till they are swept 
In caverned rocks, or amongst men in Rome ? From off the earth, which groans beneath their 
[Thunder and lightning become very violent. infamy ! | 
Hear the loud curseof Heaven! ’Tis not fornothing This, from the bottom of my soul I swear! [Rises. 
The thunderer keeps this coil above your head! | Valerius, Collatine, Lucretius—all— 
[Points to the fragments of the statue. | Here, I adjure ye, by this fatal dagger, | 
| 


Look on that ruin! See your father’s statue All stained and reeking with her sacred blood, 


' Unhorsed and headless! Tremble at the omen! /Be partners in my oath—revenge her fall! 


Sex. This is not madness. Ha! my dagger lost !; Al. We swear! 
Wretch ! thou shalt not escape me. Ho! aguard! Bru. Wellhave ye said: and, oh, methinks I see | 
The rack shall punish thee! A guard, I say! _The hovering spirit of the murdered matron 
[Ezit. | Look down and bow her airy head to bless you! 
Bru. {alone.] The blow is struck! the anxious Summon your slaves, and bear the body hence, 


messages High in the view, pee all the streets of Rome, 
To Collatinus and his friends explained : Up tothe Forum! On! The least delay 
And now, Rome’s liberty or loss is certain ! May draw down ruin, and defeat our glory. 
I'll hasten to Collatia—join my kinsmen. On, Romans, on! The fool shall set you free ! 


To the moon, folly! Vengeance, I embrace thee! [Exeunt omnes. 


[ Exit. 


ScENE II.—An apartment in the house of CoL- ScENE IIT.—The Palace of TULLIA. Enter FLAVI- 
LATINUS. US CORUNNA, L., in haste, mecting HORATIUS, R. 


: ’ is Tullia ? 
hand, followed by VALERIUS and LUCRETIUS, R. Fee. Whence this Alama? what -would'st thou’ 

Col. She’s dead! Lucretia’s dead! I plucked: Cor. Rebellion rages— 

this steel Hor. Rebellion 
From my Lucretia’s heart! This is her blood! Cor. Lucretia, 
Howl, howl, ye men of Rome! Look! there she The wife of Collatinus, is no more. 

lies, The furious multitude have borne her body 
That was vour wonder ! With shouts of vengeance through the streets of 
Ye mighty gods, where are your thunders now ? Rome, 
Ye men and warriors, have you human hearts? | And ‘Sextus Tarquin” is the general cry. 
But who shall dare to mourn her loss like me ? | Hor. Where are thy troops? why dost thou dally 

here, 
Enter BRUTUS, L. When thou should’st pay their insolence with | 

Bru. I dare, and so dare every honest Roman. death ? | 

Luc. Whence comes this mad intrusion ? Hence,| Cor. The soldiers join the throng—the gates 

begone! are closed, | 

Bru. The noble spirit fled! How died Lucretia? And the mad crowd exclaim, ‘We banish Tar-— 

Val. By her own hand she died! quin !” 

Bru. Heroic matron! Brutus is at their head, and leads them on. | 
Now, now the hour is come! By this one blow Hor. What miracle is this? How say’st thou, | 
Her name’s immortal, and her country saved! Brutus ? | 

[Crosses c. | Cor. Aye,the fool Brutus. Now before therostrum 


' Hail! dawn of glory! [Snatching the dagger.) The body of Lucretia is exposed, 


Hail! thou sacred weapon! And Brutus there harangues assembled Rome. 
Virtue’s deliverer, bail! He waves aloft 
Hear, Romans, hear! did not the Sibyl tell you ©The bloody dagger; all the people hear him 
A fool should set Rome free? I am that fool: With wildest admiration and applause ; 


_ Brutus bids Rome be free! [Crosses L. ‘He speaks as if he held the souls of men 


Val. What can this mean? In his own hand, and moulded them at pleasure. 
Bru. It means that Lucius Junius has thrown off They look on him as they would view a god, | 
The mask of madness, and his soul rides forth Who, from a darkness which invested him, | 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


ee es 


Proclaims the vengeful will of angry Jove. 


BRUTUS. 


9 


Springs forth, and, knitting hisstern browin frowns, | Bru. Say, would ye seek instruction? would 


ye ask 
Hor. Fly through the city; gather all the force; What ¥e should do? Ask ye yon conscious walls, 


You can assemble, and straight hasten hither. 

I'll to the queen. Lose not a moment. Hence! 

I tremble for Rome’s safety! Haste! Begone! 
{[Exeunt HORATIUS, R., CORUNNA, L. 
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Which saw his poisoned brother, saw the incest 
Committed there, and they will cry, Revenge! 
Ask yon deserted street, where Tullia drove 

O’er her dead father’s corse, ’twill cry, Revenge! 
Ask yonder senate-house, whose stones are purple 
With human blood, and it will cry, Revenge ! 


Scene IV.—The Forum. The POPULACE Jill the; Go to the tomb where lies his murdered wife, 
Stage. BRUTUS is discovered upon the Forum. | And the poor queen, who loved him as her son, 
The dead body of LucRETIA is on a bier beneath. | Their unappeased ghosts will sbriek, Revenge. 


CoLLaTinus, LUCRETIUS, and the FEMALE! The temples of the gods 


ATTENDANTS Of LUCRETIA stand around her 
Corpse. VALERIUS and others are seen. 


Bru. Thus, thus, my friends, fast as our break- 
ing hearts 

Permitted utterance, we have told our story ; 
And now, to say one word of the imposture 
The mask necessity has made me wear. 
When the ferocious malice of your king— 
King do I call him ?—When the monster, Tarquin, 
Slew, a8 most of you may well remember, 
My father Marcus and my elder brother, 
Envying at once their virtues and their wealth, 
How could I hope a shelter from his power, 
But in the false face I have worn so long ? 

First Rom. Most wonderful ! 

Second Rom. Silence! he speaks again. 

Bru. Would you know why I summoned you to- 

gether f 

Ask ye what brings me here? Behold this dagger, 
Clotted with gore! Behold that frozen corse! 
See where the lost Lucretia sleeps in death! 
She was the mark and model of the time, 
The mould in which each female face was formed, 
The very shrine and sacristy of virtue! 
Fairer than ever was a form created — 
By youthiul fancy when the blood strays wild, 
And never-resting thought is all on fire! 
The worthiest of the worthy! Not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallowed walks, 
And whispered in his ear her strains divine, 
Can I conceive beyond her. The young choir 
Of vestal virgins bent to her. Tis wonderful, 
Amid the darnel, hemlock, and base weeds 


Which now spring rife from the luxurious compost ScrnE I.—A Court belonging to TARQUIN’s Pal- 


Spread o’er the realm, how this sweet lily rose, 
How from the shade of those ill neighboring plants 
Her father sheltered her, that not a leaf 

Was blighted, but arrayed in purest grace, 


She bloomed unsullied beauty. Such perfections; Tul. [alone. 


Might have called back the torpid breast of age 

To long-forgotten rapture; such a mind 

Might have abashed the boldest libertine, 

And turned desire to reverential love 

And holiest atfection! Oh, my countrymen ! 

You all can witness when that she went forth, 

It was a holiday in Rome; old age 

Forgot its crutch, labor its task; all ran; 

And mothers, turning to their daughters, cfied, 

‘‘ There, there’s Lucretia!” Now, look ye where 
she lies! 

That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose, 
Torn up by ruthless violence—gone! gone! gone! 
All. Sextus shall die! [ Shout. 

Bru. But then—the king—his father— 
First Rom. What shall be done with him ? 
Second Rom. Speak, Brutus! 

Third Rom. Tell us! Tell us! 


The gods themselves, shall justify the cry 


, the all-viewing heavens, ; 


| 
And swell the general sound, Revenge ! Revenge ! : 


' All. Revenge! Revenge! 
Bru. And we will be revenged, my countrymen! 
Brutus shall lead you on; Brutus, a name 


Which will, when you're revenged, be dearer to him | 


Than all the noblest titles earth can boast. - 
[ Shout. 
First Rom. Live, Brutus! 
Second Rom. Vatiant Brutus ! 
Third Rom. Down with Tarquin ! 
Second Rom. We'll have no Tarquins! 
First Rom. We will have a Brutus! 
Third Rom. Let’s to the Capitol, and shout for 
Brutus! 
Bru. I your king ? 
Brutus your king? No, fellow-citizens! 
If mad ambition in this guilty frame 
Had strung one kingly fibre—vea, but one— 
By all the gods, this dagger which I hold 
Should rip it out, though it entwined my heart. 
Val. Then I am with thee, noble, noble Brutus! 
Brutus, the new restored! Brutus, by Sibyl, 
By Pythian prophetess foretold, shall lead us! 
Bru. Now take the body up. Bear it before us 
To Tarquin’s palace ; there we'll light our torches, 
And, in the blazing conflagration, rear 
A pile for these chaste relics, that shall send 
Her soul amongst the stars. On! Brutus leads 
you! [Exreunt, the MOB shouting, R. 


ACT IV. 


ace. In the front, a Grand Entrance, with Fold- 
ing Gates closed. 


Enter TULLIA, R. 


Gods! whither shall a frantic 
mother fly ? 

Accursed siege of Ardea! Tarquin, Tarquin, 

Where artthou? Save thy wife, thy son, thy city ! 


Enter TITUS, RB. 


Tit. Where is the prince ? where’s Sextus ? 
Tul. Where? Ob, heavens! 
' His madness hath undone us! Where is Sextus? 
Perhaps ev’n now the barbarous ruffians hurl him 
Alive into the flames, or, piece-meal, drag 
| Along the rebel streets his mangled trunk— 
Tit. Nomore! [ll save him, or avenge— 
Going, HORATIUS meets and stops him. 
Hor. Turn, noble Roman, turn; 
Set not your life upon a desperate stake! [ Shout. 
Hark! they are at thy gates! [ Shout. 
Tul. Does my son live? 
Hor. Furious he sprang upon the rebel throng, 
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| And hewed his desperate passage; but the time 
' Admits no further question—Save yourself! 
Tul. Who leads them on? 
Hor. Your new-named fool, your Brutus. 
Tit. Death! my father ? 
Tw. Brutus in arms? 
Oh, Sibyl! Oh, my fate! farewell to greatness! 
I’ve heard my doom. 
Tit. Earth, earth, enclose me! 
Tul. Hark! it bursts upon us! 
Shouts are heard. 
Hor. Ha! nearer yet! Now be propitious, Mars! 
Now nerve my arm with more than mortal fury, 
Till the dissembler sink beneath its vengeance. 
[ Hrit. 


Tarquinia ! 

Tit. Or die defending. [Evit. 
tumult become very violent, and the battering 
at the gate and wall commences. " 

Tul. Ah! if amidst my legions I might fall, 

Death were not then inglorious; but to perish 
By the vile scum of Rome—hunted by dogs— 
Baited to death by brawling base mechanics— 
Shame insupportable! 


don, the palaces behind are in flames—the 
SOLDIERS and POPULACE rush over the ruins. 
BRUTUS appears in the midst of them, and ad- 
vances to the front. 
Bru. Seize the parricide ! 
[They advance and surround her. 
Tul. Avaunt! Iam your queen. 
Bru. Tarquins! we cast you from us. 
Tul. Give me a sword, and let me fall like Tullia. 
Bru. No, we reserve our swords for nobler uses 
Than to make war with women; tothe Tarquins, 
To your adulterous son, we leave that shame. 
Tul. If then ’twill better sate thy cruelty, 
Precipitate me quick into those flames, 
And with the wreck of empire mix my ashes. 
Bru. Take her to Rhea’s temple; take herhence, 
Aud lodge her with her ancestors! 
Tul. Ye gods! 
My father’s sepulcher !—TIll not approach it! 
Bru. 'Twill furnish wholesome recollection. 
Hence! 
Tul. Not to that fatal place! 
thither ! 
| Bru. ’Tis fixed. 
| Tul. Choose the most loathsome dungeon— 
| there confine me, 
Or give me death instead. My heart recoils 
Against that temple. 
| _ Bru. There, and only there, 
| By your dead father’s tomb, ycu must abide 
| The judgment of the state. 
Tul. Then, by the gods, 
Whom for the last time I invoke, 
| If no means eise 
| Of ready death present themselves, 
. No particle of food shall pass these lips, 
| Till, in the void of nature, hungry madness, 
With blank oblivion entering, shall confound 
And cancel all perception. 
[£xrit TULLIA, guarded, R. 


t 


Enter TITUS, L., who meets BRUTUS as he is 
going off, R. 
Tit. Turn, oh, my father, 
And look upon thy son! 


| 
! 


: 
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Tul. Fly! save my child—save my—save your 


The shouts and 


[Shouts heard—the gate and wall are shattered 
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BRUTUS. : 


{Act IV, Scene 1. 


Bru. What would’st thou f Speak. 
Tit. If thou hast reason, oh, have mercy aiso! 
But if in madness thou hast done this deed— 
Bru. I am not mad, but as the lion is 
When he breaks down the toils that tyrant craft 
Hath spread tocatchhim. Think not we will suffer 
These monsters to profane the air of Heaven. 
‘Shall Titus, then, oppose our great design ? 
‘Shall Brutus meet a recreant in his son f 
| Banish this folly!’ Have a care! I know thee— 
, There is a lurking passion at thy heart, 
Which leaves but half a soul for Rome and me! 
Tit. You wrong me. Like a Roman I exult 
To see Lucretia’s murder thus avenged— 
| And like a son glory in such a father! 
Yet hear me through. Nay, do not frown, but 
hear me. 
Bru. Goon; confess thy weakness, and dismiss it. 
Tit. "Twas in the sleep of my dear father’s reason, 
When Tarquin’s freedman, in a saucy mood, 
Vented vile jests at thy unhappy weakness ; 
‘Stung to the quick I snatched a weapon up, 
And felled him to my foot. 
Bru. Why, ‘twas well done. 
The knave was saucy, and you slew him. On! 
Tit. "Twas on this very spot Tarquinia stood, 


» 
And when the wrathful father had denounced 
t 
have my father’s sanction for your safety ! ) 


Immediate death on this my filial act, 

‘She with a tongue of interceding pity, 

And tears that streamed in concert with her suit, 

Implored, prevailed, and gave me life—and love. 

| Bru. ’Tis well. Behold I give her life for life ; 

Rome may be free, although Tarquinia lives. 

This I concede; but more if thou attemptest, 

By all the gods! Nay, if thou dost not take 

| Her image, though with smiling Cupids decked, ° 

‘And pluck it from thy heart, there to receive 

Rome and her glories in without a rival, 

Thou art no son of mine, thou art no Roman! 
[Lxit R. 


Enter TARQUINIA, L. 


Tar. Save, save me, Titus! Oh, amid the crash 
‘Of falling palaces, preserve Tarquinia! 
‘Or, do I mect in thee a double rebel, 
Traitor alike to me and to your king? 


Speak, I conjure thee! Will the son of Brutus 


Send me not Now take me to his pity and protection, 


Or stab with perfidy the heart that loves him! 
Tit. Cruel suspicion! Oh, adored Tarquinia, 
I live but to preserve you! You are free: 


Tar. I scorn a life that is preserved by Brutus! 
I scorn to outlive parents, brothers, friends! ! 
I’ll die with those 
Whom this dire night hath murdered ! | 
Tit. Who are murdered ? 
Whom hath the sword of Brutus slain? * Not one | 
Of all thy kindred. 
Tar. Say’st thou? Lives my mother? 
Tit. She lives—and Sextus—even he escapes 
The storm which he has raised, and flies to Ardea. ' 
Tar. Speed him, ye gods, with eagle swiftness | 
thither! | 
And may those thunders which now shake the walls 
Of tottering Ardea, like a whirlwind burst | 
On this devoted city, ’whelm its towers, 
And crush the traitorous hive beneath their ruins. | 
[Crosses RK. 
Now, Titus, where is now thy promised faith ¢ 
Didst thou not swear no danger should divide us? 
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Act [V, Scene 3.] BRUTUS. | 11 


se es ea 


Tit. I did; and, constant to my oath, behold me. “Impetuous youth is wrought upon with ease. 
Thy faithful "guardian i in this night of terrors. ' Though ’tis his father’s frown upon his love, 


Tar. Be still my guardian; snatch me from And early vows pledged to the fair Tarquinia, 


these terrors, Alone, which prompt him thus to lead our band: 
Bear me to Ardea, be the friend of nature, Once in our power, we’ll mould him to our ends: 
And give the rescued daughter to the arms His very name will prove a tower of strength, 
Of her protecting parent; thus you gain And Rome, once more, shall be restored to Tarquin. 
The praise of men, the blessings of the gods, Cel. Bravely resolved! But tell me—where is 
And all that honor, all that love can grant. Tullia ? 
Tit. Despair! Distraction! Whither shal] Iturn' Hor. A captive, and confined in Rhea’s temple; 
| me ? Watched by the vestals who there guard the flame 
Tar. Why do you waver ? Cast away this weak-| Upon the tomb where lies her murdered father. 
Ness ; Unhappy Tullia! our swords shall soon release 
Be glorious i in your cruelty, and leave me. thee. - 
By all the demons who prepare the heart Come! Hence at once! The hour draws near— 
To rush upon the self-destroying steel, away ! 
The same dire moment which gives thee to Brutus, Ere two days pass these reptiles shall be crushed, 
Gives me to death ! ; And humbled Rome sue for its monarch’s pardon. 
Tit. Horror! Tarquinia, hold ! [Exeunt HORATIUS and CELIUS, R. 


Tar. Lo! Iam armed. Farewell! [Crosses L.] 
How I have loved you Enter LUCRETIUS and VALERIUS, L. 


My deathchall witness—how youhavedeceivedme,' Val. That was Horatius ‘parted, was it not? 
Let yourownconsciencetell, Now to your father! Luc. The same. 


Now go, and mingle with the murderers ; Val. Am I deceived? Methinks I heard 

Go, teach those fiends what perjury can do, ‘Something like discontent and treason eee 
And show your hands bathed in Tarquinia’s blood! Luc. I fear all is not safe. Assembleg 

The filial deed shall welcome you to Brutus, | Of Tarquin’s friends have been seen close in ion 


And fill his gloomy soul with savage joy. ference, 
Tit. Take, cake me hence forever ! Let me fose, ' Muttering his name aloud. Aye, and some base, 


hdd 


In these dear arms, the very name of son, Degenerate Romans, called for a surrender. 
All claims of nature, every sense but love! Val. Horatius’ arts may justly wake suspicion : 
_ Tar. The gods that guard the majesty of Rome, And Rome, we know, is still disgraced by many 
_ And that sweet power whose influence turns thy | Too base, too sordid to be bravely free. 
heart Let us go forth and double all the guards, 
«To pity and compliance, shall reward See their steps watched, and intercept their malice. 
And haa oe thee for the deed ? Luc. Nay, there’s a safer course than that;.ar- 
. Can he be blest, rest them ! 
on ein a father’s direful curse shall fall ? Val. The laws and rights we’ve sworn to guard, 
Tar. A madman’s imprecation is no curse. forbid it ! 
Be a man. | Let them be watched. We must not venture far- 
Tit. Oh, while thy love upholds me, I can stand ther. 
Against the world’s contempt; remember, only, | To arrest a Roman upon bare surmise, 
For whose dear sake I am undone; remember, | Would be at once to imitate the tyrant 
My heart was honor’s once— Whom we renounce, and from his throne have 
Tar. And shall be ever! driven ! [Exeunt R. 
Come, I he show thee where bright spanan Shebi nee ! 
Where thou shalt pluck it from the topmost branc 
And wear it in se fe -eshest, fairest oH ey ” SCENE III.—Rome.—A little dark.—The Temple 
[Exeunt . | of RHEA, witha lurge central door leading to the 
| Tomb of SERVIUS TULLIUS, late King of Rome. 
On one side of the stage a statue of RHEA, and 
ScENE II.—A Street in Rome. Enter Horatius| on the other a statue of VESTA, with altars, and 
and CELIUS, L. incense burning before each. 
Hor. Brutus and Collatinus are appointed PRIESTESS Of Rhea. VIRGINS of the Temple. 
To sovereign sway, as consuls for the year. | Pr. Daughters of Rhea, since the lords of Rome 
Their self-elected senate mects to-morrow, ‘Have to your holy hands consigned the charge 
Though some remain, too honest for their views ; ; | Of their now captive queen, inform the priestess 
These for security exact conditions— ‘How your sad prisoner abides her durance. 
They ask a chief whose well established fame Is her proud soul yet humbled, or, indignant, 
May win the hearts of this inconstant people ; Doth it still breathe defiance and contempt? 
A chief so brave, that, should we prove victorious,| Vir, Sullen and silent, she resolves on death; 
ae rad call bo one king to keep ne nae She will not taste of nourishment. She comes. 
r, if we fa y revenge our dea | 
And such a chief I’ve found. Enter TULLIA, L. $ 
Cel. Indeed! In whom? Pr. I pray you, royal lady, be entreated— it 
Hor. The consul’s son—his much-loved son—' Twi. I tell you, no! 4 
young Titus. Pr. Think what a train of weary hours have ; 
Cel. What! to rebel against his father’s power ? passed > 
Hor. Aye, he is ours. This v ery night, Tarquinia Since you had taste of food. 
Will lead him forth to the Quirinal gate, : Tul. ’Tis well! | 
Whence they straight hasten to the camp at Ardea. The fewer are to come. 
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BRUTUS. [Act V, Scene 1. 


Pr. How can you live to meet your royal hus-/| Rejoice not Brutus; ’tis his country’s freedom : 


and, When once that freedom shall be firmly rooted, | 

To fold your children in your arms again, Then, with redoubled pleasure will your Consul 
If you resist support ? Exchange the splendid miseries of power 

Tul. Ha! well remembered ! For the calm comforts of a happy home. 
What news ne ? Willhe Paes: Rome : Enter a MESSENGER, L. 
Hark! Do you hear his trumpet? Is he coming 
Aye, this is hope, and worth the feeding. | es to Rome, her Senate, and her 
Tis well—'tis well ! ° 


But, tell me, doth the king know of this kindness ? er pee Mane camer age see een 8 
ap Winet e - Mes. I bring intelligence of Sextus Tarquin, 
ul. a g Who, on arriving at a neighboring village, 


Brutus, the king of Rome—knows he of this? Was known, and by the people stoned to death. 
Pr. He does. : [Exit 1. 


Tul. And would he I should live? 
Pr. He would. 
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Bru. Now, Lucretia, 


: one Thy ghost to der o’er the earth 
Tul. Merciful villain! pea pe antae cel wander o’er the earth, 


Yes, he would have me live to page bis triumphs:|" 7 4¢ Heaven’s ways are just! 


I know the utmost of his mercy— Col. Yet I regret the villain should be slain 


Subtle traitor! Parag 
I'll not taste food, though immortality By any hand but mine! 


Were grafted to each atom—Hark! What’s that? Enter a CENTURION, R. 
‘Heard you that groan ? Cent. Health to Brutus: 
Pr. It is your fancy’s coinage. Shame and confusion to the foes of Rome! 
Tul. Again! Tis deep and hollow: Bru. Now, without preface, to your business. 
It issues from the vault. Set the door open! Cent. As I kept watch at the Quirinal gate, 


Open, I Bay. 'Ere break of day, an armed company 
Pr. It is your father’s sepulcher! Burst on a sudden through the barrier guard, 
Tul. My father! righteous gods! I killed my Pushing their course for Ardea. Straight alarmed, 


father ! I wheeled my cohort round, and charged them 
Horrible retribution ! | home: 

Pr. Wretched daughter Sharp was the conflict for a while, and doubtful, 
If thou hast done this deed, prepare thy spirit, | Till, on the seizure of Tarquinia’s person, » 


By wholesome meditation, for atonement, A young Patrician— 
And let no passion interrupt the task Bru. Ha! Patrician? 
Of penitence and prayer. Cent. Such 
Tul. Vl pray no more. His dress bespoke him, though to me unknown. 
There is no mercy in the skies for murder, Bru. Proceed! What more? 
Therefore no praying—none. Cent. The lady being taken, 
I have a plea for my impenitence—madness! This youth, the life and leader of the band, 
These groans have made me mad; all the night His sword high waving in the act to strike, 
through Dropped his uplifted weapon, and at once 


They howled distraction to my sleepless brain! | Yielded himself my prisoner. Oh, Valerius, 
You’ve shut me up with furies to torment me, What have I said, that thus the Consul changes? 


And starved me into madness. Hark! again! Bru. Why do you pause? Go on. 

Unbar the door! Unbar it! By the gods, Cent. Their leader seized, 

The voice is more than human which hear! | The rest surrendered. Him, a settled gloom 
V’ll enter there—I will be satisfied, Possesses wholly, nor, as I believe, 
Although the confirmation should present Hath a word passed his lips, to all my questions 
His awful form. Still obstinately shut. 


[She rushes forward. The PRIESTEss and Ves-| Bru. Bring him before us. [#rit CENTURION, R. 
TALS, in confusion and alarm, spring tothebar,| Val. Oh, my brave friend, horror invades my 
which, falling with a crash, the door flies open, heart. 
and discovers @ monumental figure of SERVIUS,; Bru. Silence—be calm. 

TULLIUS, with lamps burning on each side of it.| | Val. I know thy soul! 
TULLIA recoils, shrieks, falls, and expires. The A compound of all excellence, and pray 
others group around her, and the curtain falls; The mighty gods to put thee to no trial 
to soft music. : Beyond a mortal’s bearing. 
Bru. No, they will not. 
Nay, be secure, they cannot. Prythee, friend, 
ACT YV. Look out, and if the worst that can befall me 
Be verified, turn back, and give some sign 


SCENE I.—A Street in Rome, with the Temple of, What thou hast seen. Thou canst excuse this 


MARS t7 view. weakness, 
Being thyself a father. [WALERIUS gives the sign. 
Enter BRUTUS and COLLATINUS, as Consuls, Ha Paenongh: ! 2 ? 


with LicTors, VALERIUS, LUCRETIUS, and nu-. | understand thee: Since it must be so, 

merous followers, L. ‘Do your great pleasure, gods! Now, now it comes! 

Bru. You judge me rightly, friends. The pur- [Titcs and TARQUINIA are brought in, R., 
guarded, 'T1TUs advances, TARQUINIA remains 


pled robe, 
The curule chair, the Lictors’ keen-edged axe, in the background. 
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Act V, Scene 1.] BRUTUS. 13 
Tit. My father! Give me present death, ye Tar. Hard, unrelenting man! Are these the | 
powers! | fruits ! 
Cent. What have I done! Art thou the son of Of filial piety, and hath thy son ! 
Brutus ? ' Wearied the gods with pray’rs, till they restored | 


Tit. No, Brutus scorns to father such ason! A mind, and gave thee reason? Would to: 
' Oh, venerable Judge, wilt thou not speak ? | Heaven 
| 


' Turn not away; hither direct thine eyes, They’d given thee mercy, too! ’twould more be- | 
_ And look upon this sorrow-stricken form, come thee 
Then to thine own great heart remit my plea, ! Than these new ensigns, Brutus; more than all 
And doom as nature dictates. Thy Lictors, haughty Consul, or thy robes 
Val. Peace—you'll anger him. Dipped in the blood—oh horror !—of a son! 
. Be silent and await! Oh, suffering mercy, Bru. No more. By all the gods, I'll hear no 
| Plead in a father’s heart, and speak for nature! more! 


Tit. A word, for pity’s sake. Before thy feet, 
{To BRUTUS. 
i Humbled in soul, thy son and prisoner kneels— 
Love is my plea: a father is my judge; 
Nature my advocate! I can no more: 
Bru. Come hither, Collatinus. The deep wound | If these will not appease a parent’s heart, 
| You suffered in the loss of your Lucretia, Strike through them all, and lodge thy vengeance 
. Demanded more than fortitude to bear; here! 
' I saw your agony—lI felt your woe— Bru. Break off! I will not, cannot hear thee 
Col. You more than felt it—you revenged it, too. further ! 
Bru. But, ah! my brother Consul, your Lucretia | The affliction nature hath imposed on Brutus, 
_ Fell nobly, as a Roman spirit should— Brutus will suffer as he may. Enough 
_ She fell, a model of transcendent virtue. That we enlarge Tarquinia. Go, be free! 
| Col. My mind misgives. What dost thou aim' Centurion, give her conduct out of Rome! 
at, Brutus? 'Lictors, secure your prisoner. Point your axes 
Bru. [almost overpowered.) That youth—my To the Senate. On! 
Titus—was my age’s hope— . [Exeunt BRUTUS and GUARDS, L. 
I loved him more than language can express— Cent. Come, lady, you must part. 
I thought him born to dignify the world. Tar. Part! Must we part?f 
' Col. My heart bleeds for you. He may yet be You must not tear him from me; I will die 
3 saved— ‘Embracing the sad ruin I have made. 
| Bru. [firmly.] Consul, for Rome I live—not for| Cent. You've heard the Consul. 
myself : Tar. Thou hast heard the king, 
I dare not trust my firmness in this crisis, Fought for him while he led you on to conquest. 
Warring ’gainst everything my soul holds dear! | Thou art a soldier, and should’st spurn an office 
Therefore return without me to the Senate— Which malefactors, though condemned for mur- 
Haply my presence might restrain their justice. ( 
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| (Brutus turns away from his son, waves his 
hand to the CENTURION to remove him to a 
Jarther distance, and then walks forward 
and calls COLLATINUS down to him, L. 


er, 
rather die by torture than perform. 
And then dispatch a messenger to tell me | Tit. If thou dost wish 
' How the wise fathers have disposed of— Go! That I should ’scape the peril of my fate, 
[COLLATINUS goes out, R., attended, and as I conjure thee to accord 
BRuTUs is departing, L., TARQUINIA' To Brutus, and accept his promised safeguard. 
rushes forward, RB. | Your words, your looks, your beauty, feed his 
Tar. Stop—turn and hear the daughter of your | wrath ; 
king ! In that fair face he reads my guilty love, 
I speak for justice—mercy thou hast none, And pity flies his heart. Let passion pause ; 
For him, your son: Leave me to solitude, to silence leave me; 
_ By gratitude and love I drew him off— Then nature’s gentlest whispers may be heard. 
_I preserved his life! Tar. Say’st thou? Conduct me to the dreariest 
' Who shall condemn him for protecting mine ? waste 
| Bru. We try the crime; the motive, Heaven That ever melancholy madness trod, 
will judge. And let my swelling heart in silence burst ; 
| My honor he hath stabbed—lI pardon that. Plunge me in darkness, shroud this fatal form 
He hath done more—he hath betrayed his country. ' In everlasting night, I am content! ! 
That is a crime which every honest heart Lo! Iobey! This is the test of love: ! 
That beats for freedom, every Roman feels, This is the sacrifice: I part to save thee! | 
And the full stream of justice must have way. | OFFICERS advance. 
| Tar. Because thy soul was never swayed bylove,| Tit. See, I am warned. Farewell, my life’s last 
. Canst thou not credit what his bosom felt? ! joy { 
| Bru. I can believe that beauty such as thine | When my eyes lose thy image, they may look 
' May urge a thousand fascinating snares On death without dismay. To those blessed | 
' To lure the wavering and confound the weak; powers | 
_ But what is honor which a sigh cen shake ? Who gave thee every virtue, every grace | 
_ What is his virtue, whom a tear can melt? That can ensure perfection, I commit thee. | 
Truth—valor—justice—constancy of soul— [They embrace, and are torn asunder. TITUS | 
These are the attributes of manly natures: és carried off by the LICTORS, L., and TAR- 
Be women e’er so beauteous. man was made QUINIA faints and is borne off by the CEN- | 
' For nobler uses than to be her slave. TURION and GUARDS, R. : 
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14 BRUTUS. [Act V, Scene 3. 


! 
ScENE Il.— Rome. An apartment in the House of. Hath been shed wisely. Traitors, who conspire 
BRUTUS. Against mature societies, may urge 
Enter BRUTUS, R. rca as bold Sees: ai eee villains, 
: : et they are manly villains. But to sta 
ie eee TAS OORT eats rote LOR The cradled innocent, as these have done, 
And start at every footstep, lest it bring To strike their country in the mother-pangs 


«es ild-birth, and direct the dagger 
The fatal news of my poor son’s conviction ! Of struggling chi au 8 
Oh, Rome, thou little know’st. No more. Itcomes. 10 Freedom’s infant throat—is a deed so black, 
That my foiled tongue refuses ita name. [A pause. 


Enter VALERIUS, L. There is one criminal still left for judgment— 
Val. My friend, the Senate have to thee trans- ; Let him approach. - 
ferred Trrus is brought in by the LICTORS, R., with their 


The right of judgment on thy son’s offense. 


Bru. 'To me! axes turned edgeways towards him. 


Val. To thee alone. Pris—on—er—[ The voice of BRUTUS falters, and 
Bru. What of the rest ? ts choked, and he exclaims with violent emotion: 
Val. Their sentence is already passed. | Romans, forgive this agony of grief, » 
E’en now, perliaps, the Lictor’s dreaded hand My heart is bursting. Nature must have way. 
Cuts off their forfeit lives. I will perform all that a Roman should— 
Bru. Say’st thou that the Senate have to me/|! cannot feel less than a father ought! [He be- 
referred comes more calm. Gives a signal to the LICTORS 
The fate of Titus? to fall back, and advances from the Judgment- 


Val. Such is their sovereign will. Seat to the front of the Stage, on a line with his 


They think you merit this distinguished honor. SOn. tad 2 
A father’s grief deserves to be revered : Well, Titus, speak—how is it with thee now? 
Rome will approve whatever you decree. Tell me, my son, art thou prepared todie? 
Bru. And is his guilt established beyond doubt; 7%. Father, I call the powers of heaven to wit- 
Val. Too clearly. ness 
Bru. (with a burst of tears.) Oh, ye gods! ye| Titus dares die, if so you have decreed. 


gods! The gods will have it so? 

[Collecting himself.] Valerius! Bru. They will, my Titus: 
Val. What would’st thou, noble Roman? Nor heav’n nor earth can have it otherwise. 
Bru. ’Tis said thou hast pulled down thine! It seems as if thy fate were pre-ordained 

house, Valerius, To fix the reeling spirits of the people, 


The stately pile that with such cost was reared. | And settle the loose liberty of Rome. 
Val. Ihave; but what doth Brutus then infer? ; Tis fixed ;—oh, therefore, let not fancy cheat thee: 
Bru. It was a goodly structure: Iremember | So fixed by death, that ’tis not in the power 

How fondly you surveyed its rising grandeur— __| Of mortal man to save thee from the axe. 

With what a—fatherly—delight you summoned Tit. The axe! Oh, heaven! Then must I fall 

Each grace and ornament that might enrich so basely? 

The—child—of your creation—till it swelled What, shall I perish like a common felon? 

To an imperial size, and overpeered Bru. How else do traitors suffer? Nay, Titus, 


The petty citizens, that humbly dwelt more— 


Under its lofty walls, in huts and hovels, I must myself ascend yon sad tribunal— 

Like emmets at the foot of towering tna: And there behold thee meet this shame of death, 

Then, noble Roman, then with patriot zeal With all thy hopes and all thy youth upon thee. 

Dear as it was, and valued, you condemne See thy head taken by the common axe— 

And leveled the proud pile; and, in return, —_—‘| All—if the gods can hold me to my purpose— 

Were by your grateful countrymen surnamed, Without one groan, without one pitying tear. 

And shall to all posterity descend— ie ates 2s [Turns up, as if in agony. 

Poplicola. Tit. Die like a felon ?—Ha! a common felon! 
Val. Yes, Brutus, I conceive But I deserve it all: yet here I fail: 

The awful aim and drift of thy discourse— 'This ignominy quite unmans me! 

But I conjure thee pause! ‘Thou art a father. Oh, Brutus, Brutus! Must I call you father, 
Bru. Tama Roman Consul !—What, my friend, | [Kneels. 

Shall no one but Valerius love his country Yet have no token of your tenderness, 

Dearer than house, or property, or children ? No sign of mercy? Not even leave to fall, 

Now, follow me; and, in the face of Heaven, As noble Romans fall, by my own sword ? 

Pi mount the judgment-seat : there, see if Brutus Father, why should you make my heart suspect 

Feel not for Rome as warinly as Poplicola. That all your late compassion was dissembled ? 


[Exeunt R. | How can I think that you did ever love me? 

Bru. Think that I love thee by my present 
passion, 

SCENE IIl.— Exterior of the Temple of Mars. SEN- | By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
ATORS, CITIZENS, COLLATINUS and LUCRETIUS ‘These sighs that strain the very strings of life ! 
discovered. At L. of Stage a Tribunal, with @ Let these convince you that no other cause 
Consular Chair upon it. BRUTUS enters, R.,' Could force a father thus to wrong his nature. 
followed by VALERIUS—he bows as he passes, Tit, Oh, hold, thou violated majesty: — [ Rises. 


and ascends the Tribunal. I now submit with calmness to my fate. 
Bru. Romans, the blood which hath been shed Come forth, ye executioners of justice, 
this day, | Come, take my life, and give it to my country. 


+ 
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Act V, Scene 3.) BRUTUS. 15 

Bru. Embrace thy wretched father. May the gods | [(T1rus is conducted out by the LICTORS, R. A | 
Arm thee with patience in this awful hour. dead march, which gradually dies away as it» 
The sovereign magistrate of injured Rome ' becomes more distant. BRUTUS remains seated 
Condemns in a melancholy posture on the Tribunal. | 
A crime thy father’s bleeding heart forgives. Poor youth! Thy pilgrimage is at an end! 


| 
Go—meet thy death with a more manly courage |’, few sad steps have brought thee to the brink | 
| 


Than grief now suffers me to show in parting ; Of that tremendous 13 
: ; precipice, whose depth 
And, while she punishes, let Rome admire thee! wp thought of man can fathom. Justice now 


Farewell: Eternally farewell: Demands her victim! A little moment, 
a Wi Pig ed ae “aad And I am childless. One effort, and ’tis past !— | 
Tit. Wilt thou forgive me? [He rises and waves his hand, convulsed with agi- | 
When I shall be no more, forget not my Tar-| ‘ation, then drops in his seat, and shrowis his 
quinia. Jace with his toga. Three sounds of the trumpet 
Bru. Leave her to my care. are heard instantly. All the characters assume 
Tit. Farewell, forever ! attitudes of deep misery. BRUTUS starts up 
Bru. Forever ! [Reascends the Tribunal. wildly, descends to the front in extreme agitation, 
Lictors, attend! Conduct your prisoner forth! looks out on the side by which T1TUSs departed, 
Val. [rapidly and anziously.)| Whither? Jor an instant, then, with an hys burst, 


[AU the characters bend forward in great anxiety.. exclaims, 
Bru. To death! [Al start.] When you do Justice is satisfied, and Rome is free! 


reach the spot, ! : 
My hand shall wave your signal for the act, [BRUTUS Jalls.— The characters group around him. 


_ Then let the trumpet’s sound proclaim it done! THE END. 


LUCIUS JUNIUS.—Firat dresa: Moreen-colored shirt, black ;CELIUS.—Brown shirt, sandals and flesh dress complete. 
velvet belt, flesh dress complete and black sandals. Second) pL AVIUS CORUNNA.—Green shirt. Roman cuirass. sandals 
dreas: Crimson shirt, Roman cuirass, and lambrequins of silver | and flesh dress complete. : : 


ten Shiogce Cad CIEE Mi dress Crean colured CENTURION.—Blue and scarlet cuirass and lambrequins, one 


TITUS.— White shirt, scarlet mantle trimmed with black velvet, Boer ler sbawider ploce, rusece eancaisrane® Desh cress complete: 


flesh dreas complete, bluck sandals and white ribbon for the head. | BESS ENG ER.—Ibid. ; 

SEXTUS TAR UIN.—Roman cuir gacaaa lambrequins of gol d, | BERS MeN Pont shirt and cap, sandals and flesh dress | 
i i : 2» 2 » » t x : 

oo white 8 sul esh dress complete and scarile SECOND ROMAN.—Ibid. 
ARUNS.—Buff and silver Roman cuirass, white shirt, red san. THIRD ROMAN.—Ibid, 

dals, scarlet mantle and flesh dress complete. TULLIA.—White train dress, scarlet toga, gold tiara, tied with 
CLAUDIUS.—Blue and silver Roman cuirass, white shirt, flesh| ong white ribbon. 

dress complete, red sandals and scarlet mantle. TARQUINIA.—White train dress, puce-colored toga, and gold 


COLLATINUS.—First dress: Scarlet and buff Roman cuirass| tiara, tied with long white ribbon. 
and lambrequins, red sandals, crimson mantle and flesh dress | LUCRETIA.—White train dress, white toga, and white satin 


COSTUMES. 


complete. Second dress: Toga, cream-colored. tiara, tied with loug white ribbon. 
VALERIUS.—White shirt, cream-colored toga, russet sandals PRIESTESS.—AIL white. 
and flesh dress complete. VESTAL.—White train dress, with chemisette bodice, and white 


LUCRETIUS.—Ibid. ribbon through the hair. 


se 
flesh dress complete. and white ribbon through the hair, 


HORATIUS.—White shirt, crimson mantle, russet sandals and) LAVINIA.—White train dress trimmed with blue, blue toga, 


John Howard Payne, the author of “Brutus,” is an American by birth. He was born in New York on the 9th of June, 1794. At 
the early age of fifteen years he was induced by circumstances to try his fortune on the stage, urged, doubtless, by the extraordinary 
success which had marked the career of the infant Roscius, Master William Henry West Betty. Young Payne made his first 
appearance at the Park Theatre, in the churacter of Young Norval, and ut once assumed s position in pu estimation rarely 
achieved by actors who have spent years of toil in acquiring a knowledge of the histrionic art. The fame of the youthful debutant 
OL ured for him offers of engagements in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, und Boston, and during two or three subsequent years 

. Payne traveled round the then usual circle of theatrical engagements. as a ‘star ” of the first magnitude, as“ the young American 
Roscius.” The critical writers of the day awarded to him merit very little inferior to that possessed Me his English contemporary, 
Master Betty. Mr. Payne was at length induced to visit London, where he appeared with tolerable success. He subsequently 
visited the provinces, with equal approbation, But the novelty of the infant school of prodigies had departed, and Mr. Payne, like bis 

redecessor, did not appear to mature in talents as he advanced in age. His theatrical experience, however, was turned to account: 
r. Payne devoted himself to literary pursuits, and commenced dramatic writings; and his productions attest the fertility of his 
nius. Many of his dramas retain permanent possession of tho stage. They are all characterized by the admirable knowledge of 
ramatic effect, acquired by the author during his professional life. Snch knowledge appears to be imperative to the dramatist, 
mechanical as it may seem to some. It is the setting of the jewel, without which the brightest gems of drumatic poetry are but dim 
and ineffective. In the preface to this play, Mr. Payne remarks: 

“Seven plays upon the subject of Brutus are before the public. Only two have been thought capable of representation, and those two did not long 
retain prssession of the stage. In tho present play I have had no hesitation In adopting the conception and language of my predecessors, wherever the 
seemed Ilkely to strengthen the plan which Thad presertbed. This has been 80 done as to allow of no injury to personal feelings or private property, Suc 
obligations, to be culpable, must be secret: but it may be observed that no assistance of other writers can be available withcut an effort almost, If not 
altogether, as laborious as original composition.” 

That Mr. Payne has skillfully adapted the materials thus furnished him by the anthors to whom he acknowledges his 
indebtedness, will not be denied. e has constructed from these sources a tragedy, that, from its dramatic situations, interesting 
incidents, and striking scenic effects, promises to keep its place among the most popular stock pieces of the modern drama. 

Tho main defect in this tragedy is, that the whole interest is concentrated in one character, Brufus is made to so completely 
absorb the attention, as to exclude any participation of the interest of the spectator in any of the subordinate characters. But this 
defect Is not chargeable upon the author. The play was written for the elder Kean, when it was for the interest of the theatre that 
the great tragedian should be the cynosnre of attraction in every new piece in which his extraordinary talents were to be called 
into requisition. Indeed, Kean himself had estublished this rule of exclusive appropriation. To an author, this writing up to the 
peculiar talents and sole glorification of o particular actor. is a severe task. , 

Few dramatic writers have succeeded in produemg a standard play that has survived the theatrical lives of their representatives. 
Mr. Payne has been more fortunate than many of his predecessors and contemporaries; for Brutus ix still a favorite oo uee in 
the hands of an adeqnate personntor. and has found able representatives in this country, in the persons of Forrest, Hamlin, Edwin Pq 
Booth and others, and is still played to the satisfaction of admiring audiences. z 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must p many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON 


gy MEW FORE Day », . 
. Trane leondores RC) : 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


JHE Home fircte, PrivATE JHEATRICALS, AND THE #AMERICAN STAGE. 


Entered \tered according to Act ¢ of Con in the year 187 Lal tats - CORNETY, in the Office 
NO. 5. =e of the Libra an of Congress, at Washin inston, D.C. ; VOL. a 


Pau. Citizen Sangfroid. 


DELICATE GROUN ee sean ast 


Have you observed anything particular about | 


me f 
. San. No, only that your countenance, as I came 
PARIS IN 1793. in, rather reminded me of the present condition ot | 
France. | 
A Comic Drama, in One Art. Pau. How so? | 
San. It seemed in astate of change—not to say, | 
BY CHARLES DANCE. revolution. | 
Pau. Did it, really? ] 
CAST OF a A ee San. Yes it did, really. | 
Sanqfrotd........+. «+e Mr. C. Mathews. ow. Walcot. observed nothing. Tam safe. 
Pauline. pe Granger sadame Vesti. Miss M'Taylor.” |, San. Nothing, was it? Good! [PAULINE ts go- 
ing ae R.] Citizen wife! 
“Exits anv ENTRANCES,—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door: L. Pau. ing and turning.) What, citizen ? 
Doo Ree aTivk Posttions.R. means Right; leet; C. Centre; RC. Richt, SQN. on me, I fear you will think me curi- 


Lica. in supposed to be on the stage, | die HORRApE impertinently so—but, as I entered, 
you concealed something hastily. ; 
ScENE I.—A handsome eaitha ti Doors R. fats: {pe ointing to her left pocket.) Here 
and .., also door at back, C., with a flight of steps ‘ 

into the garden. Fireplace, ‘with pier-glass, RB. hls, {po nting to her right pocket.) Here t 


E 
‘+> 
+ 
3 
pea windows L.U.E. Tables and chairs R.| pay Where? : 
and L | San. [pointing.] There! 
4 


m door, C., PAULINE, slowly, and gazing Pau. (drawing a golden cross from her bosom. ] 

gee letter: She advances to. Ten eee, There? Oh! yes, I have a cross at the end of this | 
still more tenderly on the letter, takes out her chain. ! 
handkerchief, wipes her eyes, kisses the letter, | San. I know you have, but that is not what I | 


her handkerchie meant. Most people, at the present moment, 
Bee eee gene ee {complain of the superabundance of paper and the 


Pau. Pauline, what is that you did? Alas! scarcity of gold; I ask for paper, and you produce 
that even when alone, one cannot escape the me gold! 
searching inquiries of conscience! Yet, after all,' Pauw. I have attempted to deceive you; I con- 
is nat conscience a less hard taskmaster than a fess it; I have a paper here. [Drawing it out. 
cold, dissembling, ironical, tyrannical husband ? Sun. You're wasting time. told you I saw it. 
No doubt, no doubt. Know, then, good con-; Pau. And I have an affection for this paper, ' 
science, that I kissed this letter, and know ps 
ther, that this letter is mot from my husband;' San. Stopa moment! Our English neighbors 
nay, start not! it is a letter of other days, and it, always caution a prisoner not to criminate him- 
is from him who should have been my hushand— |self. If there is anything tender or romantic in 
from the object of my early, my deep attection— your story, remember that I am your husband, 
from the long lamented Alphonse de—hush! my and abstain from telling it. I had rather be 
husband ! thought anything than rude or inquisitive. 


Pau. I ought to have informed you of it whenI . 
accepted you as a husband. 
San. Oh! you are now speaking of something 


Enter SANGFROID from door L. She conceals the 
letter hastily in her bosom. He sees her do it, 
but does not let her perceive that he does. He #8 that happened before we were married. 


in @ dressing-gown. Pau. Yes! it was an attachment. 

San. Good morning, citizen wife. San. An attachment, was it? Well, then, it’s 
Pau. Good morning, Monsieur Sangfroid. ‘much better it should be before marriage aes 
San. Citizen Sangfroid, if you please ; I prefer it. after. 
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. And a very nice name, too. natural, well regulated, or rational. 

Pau. Alphonse de— San. That’s not a bad speech, but it comes odd- 
San. Hush! that’s quite enough! . ly from one who is half a republican already. 
Pau. He was of an excellent family in Brittany.| Paw. I half a republican f—I? 

. Cut his biography short, it doesn’t interest ; is Yes, and the better half, are you not my 
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Pau. Oh, Alphonse de— 


Pau. We were brought up together, and we 
San. Hush! Your friend Alphonse was a very 


loved each other. 


San. Never mind all that. I’m quite easy about pice young man, no doubt ; but depend upon it, 
the past. la live husband and an existing Republic are bet- 

Pau. The time arrived when we were to be' ter than a departed lover and a defunct Monarchy. 
married, but, alas he died! | Pau. Prove it, then; coop me up here no long- 

San. Poor young man! [Aside.] Now I’m quite er, but take me this very day an excursion into 
. easy about the future. the country, and let me breathe the fresh air. 
| Pau. aes out her handkerchief.} You will; San. That is the very thing I should most de- 
not grudge me one tear to his memory light to do, but business before pleasure always ; 

San. Certainly not—shed two, three, if youlike;we have information that many of your friends, 
—that is, if you're sure he’s dead. the royalists, have recently arrived, under various 

Pau. Behold all that remains to me of him— | disguises, in Paris. Their object is revolution, 
these two lines, the last he ever wrote. [Reading.] | and, until they are all rooted out, my time is not 
_ “ Dearest PAULINE, my chateau has been attacked. ; my own. 
Tam mortally wounded. Ihave only strength to| Pau. A royalist can never be a revolutionist. 
send you this last farewell.” [Holding it out.] And| San. I beg your pardon, a revolutionist is one 
see, it is written with his blood. who would change the existing state of affairs, 

San. Not a bit of it; it’s red ink. and France is, at this moment, a Republic. 
_ Pau. Oh, don’t say that! I love to think thatit; Paw. More shame for it. 

is his blood. San. That may be, but this is not the place to 

San. Well, it may be more romantic, but it’s' discuss such matters. If you were a member of 
much nastier. the National Assembly— | 

Pau. Now that you know what this precious} Pav. I’d soon talk you all down. 
relic is, I feel that I ought not to be any longer; San. Then I’m glad you are not. But to the 
its possessor. Take it. Offering it. | question more immediately before us; you wish 

San. Pray, don’t give ittome. I’msurelIdon’t|to go into the country to-day ? 
wan't it. Pau. [eagerly.| Ido. 

Pauw. Ah! you did not love him. San. You can’t. 

San. How could [? I didn’t know him; but I| Pau. Then, sir, youare—I declare I don’t know 
tell you what, I have an immense respect for his} what to call you. 
. Memory. San. I have told you—call me citizen. 


i 


Pau. You have? Pau. I will; for I can fancy no term half so in- 

San. Yes. I should say, between us, he is very | sulting. 

| well off. You were fond of him while he wasalive,; San. You do yourself honor by complying with 

| and I rather prefer him now he’s dead. your husband’s wish ; you do yourself injustice by 
Pau. I should think much less frequently of| giving a bad reason for it. 

him than I do, if you treated me better. Pau. I shall go to my own room. 
San. You astonish me! You don’t mean to say| San. That you shall, if you wish it. If I pre 

that I treat you ill? vent you from going out, the least I can do is to 
Pau. Cruelly. let you do as you like at home. D4 
San. Better and better. Pau. I don’t do as I like—I can’t do as I like— |$ 
Pau. Savagely. and well you know it! But mind, if I don’t go out 

. Worse and worse. to-day, I’ll never leave the house again! 
Pau. But it’s easily accounted for. San. That’s the most domestic sentiment you 
San. Come, I’m glad of that. have uttered since we married. ‘ 
Pau. You are jealous. Pau. [aside.] I can’t provoke him; if I could, 
San. Nonsense! You don’t mean that. there might be some hope. Savage! 
Pau. Jealous as the Moor in the English play,| San. My dear! : 

of his lovely and unoffending wife. Pau. Monster! 
San. If I am jealous, this is the first I have! San. My love! 

heard of it, and I think you must allow that I| Pau. Tyrant! 

take the information rather more coolly than the| San. Meaning me? 

- dark gentleman you speak of. Pau. (spitefully.] Citizen! [zit to room R. 

Pau. Am I not confined to the house ? San. That’s the way women go on; they work 

San. I certainly don’t choose you to leave it,ex- | themselves into a bad temper about nothing at 

cept when I go with you. all, and then lay the blame on us. Pauline mar- 
Pau. Do you ever go with me? ried me from gratitude, but if we are to continue 
San. I haven't time; you are quite aware that’ to live together, I must trouble her to let that 

Iam a member of the Legislative Assembly, and | feeling ripen into something warmer. I see no 

that my first duties are to the state. reason why she should not make a very good wife, 
Pau. The first duties of a husband are to theif I could only shake her out of this romantic non- 

married state. sense about a lover, who seems to have been dead | 
San. A republic has no wife. for years. I wish she had been married to him | 
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vu. EB. Looking out of the window.) Ah! who is: 


the box he carries, a travelin 
some articles of ornament or dress. [Throwing : 
open the window.] Don’t turn him back, porter. 
Cone in, citizen, come in—let him come up-stairs. ' 
[Coming away from window.| There’s nothing, 
will restore 2 woman’s equanimity sooner than a, 
new bit of dress. | 


Enter ALPHONSE, C., evidently nervous and agi-. 
tated. He has @ squure box and strap under 
his arm. 
Alphonse. (aside.] That’s her uncle, I dare say. 

Your servant, citizen. [Advancing L. 
San. Citizen, your servant. 

Alphonse. I have taken the liberty— 

San. Don’t mention the word liberty, we live 
under a Republic—[checking himself]—that is to 
say, all I mean is—there can be liberty where 
there is equality ;—no, I don’t exactly mean that; 
but, holloa! what is the matter with you, citi- 
zen ? you seem ill. 

arene I don’t feel very well, and that’s the 
truth. 

San. Take something ? 

Alphonse. Nothing, thank you. [Aside.] He 
must be her uncle. 

San. Take a seat at all events, for your legs 
seem giving way under you. 

[ALPHONSE puts box on the table L., and sits L. 

Alphonse. I have waiked a long way to-day, 
and that’s the truth. 

San. He keeps saying that’s the truth, after 
everything. I suspect he must be lying. What 
is your object in coming here? 

Alphonse. If you please, I wish to see the lady 
of the house. 

San. “ That’s the truth,” I have no doubt, and 
so I'll call her; but mind this, if she should be 
inclined to listen to what you have to say, which 
is very likely, don’t ask too much of her. 

Alphonse. [rising.] I don’t know what you 
mean exactly. [Aside.] Surely he can’t suspect 
me! 

San. TI mean be moderate in your demands. 

Alphonse. Oh, yes. [Aside.] Of course he’s her 
uncle. 

Sun. [knocks at PAULINE’S door, R.] Pauline! 

Alphonse. ({aside.] I’m in such a fright, I don’t. 
know what to do. [Gets as far from her door as' 
he can. 

Pau. [appearing at the door.} Why am I called 
back ? have you changed your mind ? 

San. No, only here is a person who has called 
to show you some novelties in dress, I believe. 

Pau. Since you have sent him, I’ll choose one, 
certainly. The attention is a novelty in itself. 

San. Don’t give me credit to which I am not 
entitled; he comes on his own account. 

Pau. Then I don’t want anything. 


Oooo DTS! nil caida 


citizen, the female citizen does not want anything. 
You may go. 
| Pau. No, he may not—she does. 

San. Male citizen, the female citizen does want, 


zo out, so I leave you with him; but mind, what- 
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with all my heart, and then her romance would | aside to ALPHONSE.] Remember what I told you; 
have expired long before he did. [Bell heard i. if you hope to come here again, use her well. 


this coming in at the gate? By hisappearanceand| Alphonse. (having watched SANGFROID Of, L. D.] 
merchant, with Pauline! 


. Alphonse. No, Pauline, he lives! [Aside.] How 


be, for he is yours. [Calling.] Uncle! 
you have spoken to him about me? 


dead. 
Alphonse. He will be the better pleased to find 
San. So much the better for my purse. Male that I’m alive. 


ever he asks don’t you give it him. [Crossing, and himself. 


GROUND. [Scene }. 


Exit to his room, L. 


Pau. What voice is that? Alphonse! Impossi- 
ble! he died long since. 


altered she looks. 

Pau. Lives! [Aside.] How changed he seems! © 
Then who wrote this letter ? ! 
Alphonse. I did, when I thought I was dying. 

Pau. You had no business to think any such 
sh You don’t know what you have done! 
3 Alphonse. Alas! Pauline, they told me I was © 

ying. 

Pau. And they told me this was written with | 
red ink, but I refused to believe them. Where = 
have you been all these years? | 

sg toon My recovery was -slow and tedious, 
and before I was quite strong, a friend, who well 
knew that a price was set on my head, but that 
no fear of the guillotine would keep me from com- 
ing to Paris to seek you, got me confined in a 
mad-house. 

Pau. I shall love that man as long as I live! 

Alphonse. For locking me up? 

Pau. For saving your life. I wonder they let 
you out. 

Alphonse. They did not; I escaped only the 
day before yesterday, and arrived in Paris this 
morning, at the risk of my life, in search of you 
and your uncle. 

Pau. My poor uncle! 

Alphonse. Picture to yourself my delight on ac- 
cidentally looking up and beholding you at the 


| 
| 
| 


window. Very sda I say, fancy my rapture! 
Pau. Hush! hush! You know not who may 
hear you. 


Alphonse. Perhaps youre right ; alittle caution 
and a little management will enable us all three 
to escape from France together. | 

Pau. Together! | 

Alphonse. Certainly. You don’t suppose that | 
I would go without your uncle. 

[Pointing to SANGFROID’S room. 

Pau. Without him? my uncle ? | 

Alphonse. Yes, your worthy and respected 
uncle; for though I never saw him in my life, | 
I recognized him the moment I did. There's | 
something at once noble and gentle in his appear- | 
ance, which bespeaks the royalist. 

Pau. [aside.] How shall I undeceive him ? | 

Alphonse. Vl call him at once. [Calling.] Uncle! | 

| 


Pau. Hush! you don’t know what you are saying. | 
Alphonse. Yes, I do—he is my uncle, or he well 


Pau. Pray be silent, he may hear you. 
Alphonse. That’s exactly what I want; surely 


Pau. Well, I have; but I told him you were 
ad 


Pau. Don’t be too sure of that. 

Alphonse. I shall claim your hand. 

Pau. Beware! 

Alphonse. Of what? he can’t be so unreasonable ' 


something. [Aside to PAULINE.] I must dress to; as to refuse it? 


Pau. I tell you he will, he must—he can’t help 


od 
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Alphonse. Pauline, you frighten me—you don’t, Pau. I will. 

mean to say you are engaged? San. You have—here it is. [Potnting to bor. 
Pau. Worse than that. Pau. La! do you think that is his box? 
Alphonse. Married? San. Think? why, there can’t be the slightest 
Pau. Yes. doubt about it. 

Alphonse. To whon, in the name of fate? Pau. Then the man must have forgotten it. 
Pau. Tohim. [Pointing toSANGFROID’sroom. San. Just so. 

Alphonse. What! your uncle? Pau. I am so afraid of your being too late for 
Pau. He is not my uncle. ithe important business you had to attend to. 
Alphonse. What is he, then? Do, do go! 

Pau. My husband. San. The interest you manifest in my public | 


Alphonse. Enough. I have nothing more to say, | duties is so gratifying, and so new, that it almost 
and but one thing todo. [Going to his box on table, L.| makes me forget the first object of my devotion— 
Paw. Alphonse, you frighten me! Whatisthat the Republic. But you well remind me that its | 
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one thing ¢ enemies must be annihilated. [Zakingoutapaper | 


‘Alphonse. Can’t you guess? This box contains and looking it over.} It is odd, too, that you should 
a loaded pistol. Its contents were intended for| be the person to do it, for I perceive that the very 
my enemies, if they tried to arrest me. They will first and most important criminal on the list is a 
now be gratefully received by my own head. countryman of your own—one De Grandier, from 

Pau. Alphonse, listentome. [thought you dead. ; Brittany. 

Alphonse. What of that! You should have| Pau. [aside.] Gracious powers! Alphonse!— 
taken a melancholy pleasure in remaining single Oh, stay, stay! 
for my sake. San. You forget that the clock is slow. 

Pau. I wished it. Pau. Did I say slow? I meant fast—fast. 

Alphonse. What prevented you? San. You are more agitated than ever. What 

Pau. The necessity of saving my uncle’s life.' can be the matter with you to-day? 

Mons. Sangfroid, being in power, had the means! Pau. I don’t know—leave me, I entreat you— 
of saving him, and he made this wretched hand no, don’t—stay with me! 
the condition of his doing so. San. I cannot. But, before I go, that I may 

Alphonse. And do you love this man? redeem my word, chouse something out of the 

Pau. Very little. box. 

Alphonse. Does he love you? Pau. No, no; I had rather not. 

Pau. Inconveniently much—he is jealous. San. Then let me choose for you. 

Alphonse. I pity, and fear I must forgive you. Pau. Indeed, I beg you won't. 

Pau. I hear him coming! San. Then I'll dip in at hazard, and you shall 

Alphonse. He must not see me. have the first thing that comes. 

Pau. If he does, we are lost forever. Pau. IT care not what it may be, I do not want it. 

Alphonse. poms to a place of concealment, San. [Holding up a uniform coat.] You're quite 
R. c.] There iright, you don’t—I must try again. Worse and 

Pau. Yes, and quickly. worse! a pair of—you shan’t have them! What 

[ALPHONSE conceals himself, R. C. te patel [A letter drops.] Ah! here’s some- 
thing t may explain. [Reading the, direction. 
Enter SANGFROID, L. D., dressed. ‘To ALPHONSE OE Guia Alphonse! } 

San. Well, while I have been dressing myself, | begin to smell a rat. 

I Aa a you have been deeply engaged with this [Looking earnestly at PAULINE. 
nobody knows who, plotting my ruin. Pau. Be generous—have pity on him! 

Pau. I, Monsieur Sangfroid? I? San. So he is not dead, then. 

San. Why this agitation? Pau. No! But don’t blame him for it—he 

Pau. Ym not agitated. 'couldn’t help it. 

San. Oh, yes, you are, evidently; butif youfind: San. He is in my house—he could help that. 

, it inconvenient to explain, pray don’t attempt it. Pau. He is your guest, and the life of your guest 

| Tl judge for myself. Let me see what you have should be held sacred. 

| bought. San. He has conspired against the Republic, 

Pau. Nothing. and his head isin danger. He is conspiring against 

| San. Was there nothing you fancied? me, and my head is in danger. 
5 
$ 
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Pau. No. Pau. He is innocent—he thought me free. 
, San. Things too dear, perhaps? San. Ndiey gradually increasing excitement. ] 
| Pau. Yes. And I think him free—too free—far too free—so 
| San. 'Then he has carried away his box and all free that he will drive me mad, and make it 
' his goods? , necessary that one, if not both of us should be put 
| Pau. All | under restraint. [Resuming his tranquillity.) ’'m 
. San. You shall lose nothing by your laudable sure, I beg a thousand pardons for this unwonted 
| economy. I know these gentry, lie’s sure toreturn vehemence; I can’t imagine what excited me 80; 
shortly and make you a new offer. I'll wait. [mean nothing more than that I think it is better 
[ Looking at the slack I have five minutes to spare. : that one of us should be under restraint than both. 
Pau. That clock is five minutes slow. Pau. When danger threatens, any excitement 
San. If the clock is slow, Iam not. I perceive is less fearful than that awful calmness. I read 
' that you wish me gone—I go. When your friend his doom in your looks. But mark me, Monsieur 
' Teturns, as I know he will, tell him either to wait Sangfroid! 
| till I come home, or to leave his box. | San. Call me citizen, if you love me. ! 
{Going towards C. D. | Pau. I will not, I hate the word! But mark = 
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| 
me, I say—you seek Alphonse’s life; if he dies, I 
will live but to love his memory and hate you. 
San. You are far too fast—who told you that I 
seek his life? When a gentleman, although an 
enemy, not only of myself, but of the state, comes 
- into my house, using no si Ta but avowing at: 
_ once, as a gentleman ought, his name and station, 
and throws himself on my protection, do you think , 
_ me base enough to betray him? 


have wronged your noble naturef oh, how good 
you are! 

San. For twenty-four hours I shut my eyes and 
ears to the fact of his being in Paris. 

Pau. He will be gone in one. 

San. [aside.] I don’t believe a word of that. 
But if he venture to remain, I know my course. 

Pau. Let me call him, that he may thank you. 

San. No, call him when I am gone, and let him. 
thank you: for if his life be saved, it will be for 
your sake, not his. 

Pau. If his life be spared! 
about it? 

San. There is a certain degree of uncertainty 
about all political events. 

Pau. Thendonotleaveus. [Playfully.] Indeed, 
I wonder that one so jealous as you are can think - 
of leaving me alone with him at such a moment. 

San. Will nothing—not even my refusing to 
interfere with this most romantic parting—con- 
vince you that I am not jealous? Learn to know 
me better. To be jealous, a man must love his 
wife too much, or himself too little. 
but I have a mistress who claims and enjoys my, 
entire devotion. 

Pau. And she ist 

San. The Republic. Exit C. D. 

Pau. Again that hateful word! yen my sus- 
picions are well-founded—he is gone to denounce | 
him. I feared so, but dared not let him see that I 
did. But let us be quick, there may be time yet. 
[Running to ALPHONSE’S place of concealment.] : 
. Alphonse! Alphonse ! 


Is there a doubt 


| Enter ALPHONSE, R. C. 


Alphonse. What say you? 

Pau. My busband knows all! You are lost! ; 
_ This moment he has left the house to denounce: 
| you. 

Alphonse. No, no; I have overheard your con- | 

' versation, and I am convinced he dves not mean 

' to betray me; if he did he would not have lost 

sight of me. Instead of that he has purposely gone 

out, and has left all the doors open to favor my. 
escape. Kind-hearted, generous man! 

Pau. [who has looked out at the window, L. U. 
E.] Yes, he has left the doors open, but he has 
taken means more effectual than bolts and bars 
to prevent all egress from the house. 

Alphonse. Hard- hearted, infamous scoundrel ! 

Pau. The courtyard through which you must. 
' pass is occupied by a huge dog, more ferocious: 
than any wild beast; that dog obeys no voice but. 
his master’s. Were. you to attempt escape, 
would be torn in pieces. 

Alphonse. It is clear he seeks my life, but YN, 
defeat him yet. One way remains. 

Pau. Ob! what is it? 

Alphonse. [crossing to his bor and taking out 
@ pistol.) Pll shoot him through the head. 

Pau. My husband t 


DELICATE 


Pau. You will not betray him, then? And ; 


I do neither, | 


you | 


E GROUND. | [Scene 1. 


Alphonse. No, the dog. 

Pau. Of course! Do it at once, and fly. 

Alphonse. Without you, Pauline ? Never! 

Pau. You forget that Iam married. 

Alphonse. To whom? To a hateful tyrant—to 
a hangman ! 
‘ine, his jealousy once roused will not be appeased 
by my death alone; they are so used to cutting 
off people’s heads ‘here, that half-a-dozen, more 
or less, makes no difference. I tell you that the | 
moment he returns we shall be led like two lambs | 
‘to the slaughter-house. 

Pau. Save yourself, then, and leave me to my | 


We fly and | 


Alphonse. I will not, I swear it! 
a: or stay and die together! 

Pau. 
fans 
semble. 

Alphonse. You do not answer—flight or death ? 

Pau. [aside.] It must be so; but the instant 
he is safe beyond the barrier, I will leave him and 
| return. 
| Alphonse. Death, then! 
| Pau. No, Alphonse, flight ! 

[He rushes eagerly to eh takes her hand, and they 
are going off, C. D., when they are met by SANG- 
| FROID, who has a ‘bouquet in his hand. PAtL- 

INE sinks on both knees; ALPHONSE bends, 
| pistol in hand, in a melo-dramatic attitude of 

defiance, and SANGFROID stands over them erect, 

with his arms folded. 

Alphonse. 1 re Monster ! 

Pau. ercy! mercy! 

San. is ] Were you going out for a walk, you 
two? [PAULINE rises. 

Alphonse. This coolness shall not save you! 
Let me pass, murderer, or— 

[Presents the pistol at SaNGFROID's head—Sanc- 
: FROID takes hold of his arm, bends st upwards, 
and the pistol goes off. 

San. [taking a pinch of snuff.) Or what? You 
see, coolness has saved me. But I’m excessively 
annoyed with you, notwithstanding ; just look up 
there, and see what a hole you have made in my 
ceiling. 

Alphonse. This is trifling. I am aware of the 
fate that awaits me, and I am prepared to mect 
it like aman. My head is yours. 

San. How can your head be mine ? 

Alphonse. At such an awful moment I will not 
be put down by republican levity. Man of blood, 
I repeat, my head is yours! Take it. 

San. You're very kind; possibly you can fur- 
ther oblige me by informing me what I’m to do 
with it, when I’ve got it? 

Pau. 1 fear vou know too well. 


every moment is precious. I must dis- 


San. Yl be hanged if I do; but as the folly or 


‘his conduct proves it to be a calf ’s head, perhaps 
your cookery book will tell. 

Pau. You need not insult your unfortunate 
‘prisoner, citizen. 

San. He won't long be my prisoner. 


Alphonse. I perfectly understand you, sir; you 
‘are a true republican, and your motto is— 

San. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ! 

Alphonse. And well you act up to it. Liberty, 


and you imprison me—KEquality, and you trample 
on me—Fraternity, and you send me to the scaf-— 
fold. 

San. Come, now, let us see how you apply it. 
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For—don’t deceive yourself, Paul- ° 


ee .] There is no arguing with a mad--: 


| 
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You come here clandestinely to see my wife; that | only to attend again, say we wish to be divorced— 


I presume, you call Liberty—I do, at all events, | they are divorced. 
Pau. And this course you propose that you and . 
over her, which, of right, belongs to me—that ap-!I should take ? 

San. Iam always anxious to do anything for . 
your happiness. [Handing her a paper.] I have - 
already signed this paper; sign it yourself, and we | 


and a very great one. You assume an authority 
pears to be your notion of Equality; finally, I catch 
you in the act of walking off with her, which, I sup- 
pose, you construe into Fraternity. 

Alphonse. I loved Pauline before you did. 

San. Very likely, but I married her first. 

Alphonse. I care not for that. I find her wedded 
toatyrant. Life is a burden to me, and if you 
were not going to put an end to it, I would; nay, 
more, I will. Puts the pistol to his head. 

Pau. Alphonse! for mercy’s sake, hold! 

[Crossing to him. 

San. Don’t alarm yourself, my dear; he forgets 

‘the pistol is as empty as the head he points it at. 
[Places the bouquet on table, R. 

Alphonse. Then I'll be beforehand with you, 
and give myself up. Pauline, farewell forever ! 
[Kneels and kisses her hand—while he does so, 

SANGFROID locks the door, and takes out the key. 

San. [putting the key in his pocket as he meets 
ALPHONSE.] Not just yet. 

Pau. Be generous, and suffer him to escape. 

San. Not just yet, I tell you. 

Pau. Then hear me; if Alphonse is to be killed, 
I will not survive him. 

San. Don’t be in a hurry; wait till he és killed. 

Pau. Certainly not; it will be too late then; 
we'll perish together ! 

San. But there’s no reason for your being put 
to death; you haven’t conspired against the Re- 
public! 

Pau. Then I will! 


. Alphonse has done. 


San. Which will include, I fear, sundry very 
silly ones. 

Alphonse. Spare her, and torture me as you will. 

Pau. No, don’t! spare him, and torture me. 

San. I'm not going to torture either of you, ro- 
mantic noodles; but I shall put a question or two 
to both. 

Pauline and Alphonse. Go on, we'll answer. 

San. Good! but don’t both answer at once. 


[ll do everything that poor | 
'@ passport for myself and wife. 


are no longer man and wife. [ Retires c. 


| 


Pau. {aside.} He cannot mean it; [ll try him, | 


at all events. 
Alphonse [to PAULINE.] You see his object; 
he has doomed us both to an ignominious death, 


and he thinks he should be disgraced were you to | 


die bearing his name. 
Pau. (to SANGFROID.] Heartless man! I'll sign. 
[Goes to table, R., and signs. 
Alphonse. Now, Pauline, see how superior is my 
affection for you to his. My only wish is that you 
should die— 
San. [R., aside.| How very kind. 
Alphonse. [L.] Bearing my name. 
San. lane Oh! Fergie 


you half as affectionate as I am; I have antici- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


You are neither of | 


pated that wish. Sign that paper, both of hae | 
| 


we will present it immediately after the other, an 
this solemnity over, you will proceed together— 
Alphonse. I understand. Pauline, you will need 


all your firmness—we shal] proceed together to the | 


scatiold. 

Pau. No, no, not the scaffold; anything is better 
than that. 

San. [aside.] I should think so. [Aloud.] Stuff 
and rubbish about scaffolds. You will proceed 
wherever you like; a carriage will be in readiness, 
and here is your passport. [Crossing C. 

Alphonse [taking it.] Can it be possible? It is 


have done you injustice. 

San. It’s not your fault if you haven’t. 

Pau. [aside.} I cannot understand him. I 
thought he was mad about me. [Zo SANGFROID, 
who has watched her.) I fear this sacrifice will 
cost you too dear. 

San. You're very kind—-not at all. 

Pau. I'm convinced it will. You will find that 


(Crossing c.] You, sir, first—I believe you do mein seeking our happiness, you have destroyed 
the honor to profess an affection for my wife—is | your own. 


that so? 
Alphonse. It is. 


_ do you return that affection ? 


Pau. (aside.|) His heartless coolness is such that 
I could say anything to annoy him. Yes! 

San. Very yood. 

Pau. [aside.] I never saw any one like him. 

San. And are you of opinion that this interest- 


ing passion will last for tifty years, if you should , never can have 


live so long? 


San. Not the least in the world, I assure you. 


Oh! sir, I fearI | 


! 


Pau. Do you mean to say that you were not 
San. Citizen, you are very obliging. Pauline, | jealous of me? ! 


San. Do I look like it? 
view And that you can give me up without a 
8] 
Sat Without anything—but my best wishes for 
your future happiness. 
Pau. eeiae It’s most extraordinary! He 
oved me! 
Alphonse {aside.| It’s not very complimentary ; 


oe [aside.] He is too provoking! Fora hun-|he seems quite pleased to get rid of her. 
ed! 


Alphonse. For a thousand ! 


San. Come, bustle, bustle, there’s no time to 


‘lose. I ran some risk about this passport. [Zo AL- 


San. A hundred is plenty. The sooner youare PHONSE.] You go into that room, you'll find writ- 


married, the better ! 
Pau. You only say that because you know we 
can’t be. 


ing materials, and you can write to your friends, 
and tell them that you are coming. 


| 


| 
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San. I beg your pardon, I’m afraid you didn’t 
hear me. | 

Pau. Yes, I did. [Aside.] I cannot, will not, 
leave, till I have assured myself of the truth. 


San. May I again venture to suggest dispatch ?: find fault with. 


Pau. [aside.] I don’t like being turned out of 
the house in this manner. [Alowd.] Is there any | 
necessity for so much hurry ? | 

San. Yes! it’s nearly one o’clock. | 

Pau. That clock is too fast. 
when you go. 

Pau. Why so? 

San. Because, madame, it seems to have the, 
gallantry befitting a lady’s clock, and to be fast or. 
slow, to suit her humor. 


Pau. “ Madame ” seems rather furmal between use— 


us two, don’t you think so? 


San. Well, [ don’t know what to say. You see hear ita 
ivs very awkward, until this little ceremony is to reach me my fan. 


quite completed ; although you are, no doubt, to! 


a certain extent, my wife, you are also, to a cer- and 


tain extent, his. 

Pau. [aside.] Little ceremony! incredible in-' 
difference. 

San. For my part, I am very particular in my 


manner of addressing one who either is or is 


' you a question, and it is your duty to 
San. Gently, gently! seeing, as I said before, think they would have said so? 


likely to become the wife of another man, and I 
wish more people were like me. 

Pau. You allude to poor Alphonse—you bear 
him no ill-will, I hope. 


San. Oh! dear, no! not the least; he was not. 


over-scrupulous in his attempt to rob me of my 
wife, certainly. 

Pau. It was no very great robbery, considering 
the moderate value you seem to set upon her. 

San. I set none at all; but then he couldn’t 
know that. 

Pau. What most puzzles me is, how I could 
ever have fallen into the mistake of fancying you 
jealous of me. 

San. Ah! that was a grand mistake. 

Pau. Why are you not jealous of me ? 


Sun. What can it signify ? P’'ve given you your what was noble and good in you—in eradicating 


own way in this business, be satistied. 


Pau. One may have one’s own way, and yet be ing thus elevated your tastes and enlarged your 
curious to know why one has it. Why are you not ideas, have fitted you to become a sharer with 


jealous of me ¢ 


San. Dear me, it’s simple enough; there can be! good, of which he would have represented the 


no jealousy where there is no love. 
Pau. You did love me when you married me. 
San. Do you think so? 
Pau. Tm sure of it. 
San. Well, I don’t exactly remember; but if I 
did, it must have been the least bit in the world. 
Pau. Must it, and why, pray? 


San. Nay, I must entreat you not to press for! with pride as men of sense said—‘“ Look at her 


an answer which cannot be made palatable. 
Pau. That’s my business ; 
answer it. 


that you have ceased to be my wife—to a certain 
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extent—I doubt about that word duty. 
Pau. Then I ask it as a favor—as a last favor. 
San. That’s another thing. 


Pau. Tell me my faults, that I may try to cor-;| about such matters. 


rect them. 

San. Do vou want to know them all? 

Pau. All—every one. 

San. Then we had better sit down, because it! 
will occupy some time. [Puts chairs—they sit. 


| 


I insist on it. Task lectual!” 


| 
| 


should say, is one of mixed vehemence and silli- 
San. You shall take it with you, if you like, ‘ness. 


to be— 


(Scene 1. 


Pau. Now, then, for your first objection. 
San. Your face— 
Pau. Vihat, I’m ugly, am I? 


San. No, by no means; it’s the expression [ | 


Pau. What is the matter with that ? 
San. Well, it’s not so easy to describe. 
Pau. J beg you won’t spare me. 

San. No, no, it isn’t that. Your expression, I | 


Pau. From which you conclude my character | 
San. Ridiculously romantic. 

Pau. This is not true, and you know it. 
San. [rising.] Very well—then I don’t see the © 


pulling him down.) Don’t move! I'll | 
. But before you go on, be good enough | 


Pau. 


San. [handing fan, which hangs on hts chair, 
ausing for a few seconds until she has Jan- ° 
rself.) It’s getting warm, isn’t it? 

For silly and romantic people—very. 
Shall I go on now ? 

Yes—no—what proves my vehemence ? 
The tone of your voice. 

Indeed! What proves my silliness? 
Your vehemence. 

Pau. Goon. 

San. No, I’ve said enough; frankness and can- 
dor are unwelcome guests at the table of self- 
conceit. You can easily fancy that as soon as I 
perceived these defects, which I regretted I had 
not discovered before marriage, I at once re- 
nounced the plan I had formed in my own mind | 
concerning you. | 

Pau. (drawing her chair closer to his.] A plan? | 
What was it? , 

San. [moving his chair away.] Thad hoped— 
[during this and the next speech, he gets gradually 
more and more earnest |— fondly hoped, that with 
care and attention, I might succeed in im roving 


med 
Pau. 
San. 
Pau. 
San. 
Pau. 
San. 


what was silly and weak—and that I might, hav- 


your husband in those great labors for the public 


strength, you the grace and ornament. 

Pat. You meant all this for me ? 

San. I did! And it would have given you that 
expression which, as I told you, you want—with- 
out which, beauty is but an empty name, but 
having which, instead of hearing fools exclaim— _ 
‘‘ How pretty ‘she i is,” my heart would have swelled 


countenance—how good! how noble! how intel- 
Pau. (putting her hand on his arm.) And you 


San. [removing her arm, checking himself, and 
changing his tone.| It doesn’t signify a straw 
whether they would or would not, because your 
new husband does not appear to trouble himself 
So the doll is pretty he don't 
mind the head being stuffed with sawdust. 

Pau. [rising and walking about.) 1 beg your 
pardon, you know very little about him; he is not 
so rude as to mix my head up with sawdust; he 
believes that I have a mind, a heart, a soul, sir. 
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San. I dare say he does, but he hasamonstrous, Pau. So, sir, you love another? 
mean opinion of them. | San. Now never you mind—you go and pack 

Pau. Perhaps you will be good enough toprove up your things. 
that. ~ _ Pau. Pm going—unfeeling man—I’m gone. 

San. Nothing easier: he comes here in search [Aside.] At length my eyes are opened; I see it 
of you, thinking, I grant you, that you are single all; the creature was not jealous, but faithless. 
—he learns as you “ide map ae ane adverting | [Eait R. D. 
to this solemn fact only to disregard it, he pro- ; ars 
poses to you to ake your cue betray your’ Enter ALPHONSE, with letter in his hand, L. D. 
husband and fly with him; he does this, mind you,' Alphonse. [aside.] There is something very 
not after a long series of such attentions as might mysterious about this! He seems, if possible, more 
throw a weak: woman off her guard, but under the ready to part with her than I am to take her. 
perfect conviction that he is addressing a wicked| San. Ah! There you are again—written your 
- one, whom no proposition, however vicious, will|letter? ‘That’s right! The carriage is ordered, 
| startle. and the citizen Pauline will be ready directly. 
| Pau. [aside, and sinking into her chair.] It is| Alphonse. Would you object to allowing me two 
| too true. or three minutes’ conversation with you in private? 
| San. Are you proud of his opinion of you, still?; San. Certainly not—pray go on. 

Pau. There is perhaps but one excuse for him.| Alphonse. Thank you! but the fact is, the ques- 
_ The cold, calculating, practiced advocate, feigns | tions I wish to ask you are of so delicate a nature, 
a passion which he does not feel, and captivates that I hardly know where to begin. 

his hearers by his eloquent reasoning. Love feels; San. At the beginning, I should say. 

- @ passion which it cannot feign, and goes direct to| Alphonse. Yes, I know; but that’s the difficulty. 
its object without stopping to reason at all. San. Then try the middle or the end. You’ve 
no time to spare. 

Alphonse. You—vou—you don’t love—that is, 
of course, I don’t wish you to love her now—but 
I mean you didn’t love Pauline ? 

San. I shall not contradict you. 

Alphonse. Yes, but it seems to me that you 
couldn’t bear her. Now, as she has become my 

' Wife— 
| San. Not yet—she’s my wife at present. 


/ San. I admit the force of your position. You 
' will, of course, admit it also, when, a few years 
_ hence, weary of you, he feels a passion, which he 
| cannot feign, for some one else. 
, Pau. He never will; you libel him. 
' San. Perhaps I do; but the horse that has once 
, 8tumbled is very apt to go down. 

Pau. I see your object in all this—you flatter 
yourself that I shall regret your loss. 

San. I’m not such a fool; a manof sense knows! Alphonse. We'll say “ our wife.” 
too well, that however honest his intentions, he; San. Excuse me, I don’t mean to be rude, but 
has only to tell a silly woman of her faults, to make , I don’t like the partnership. Call her Pauline. 
an enemy of her for life. Alphonse. As you please, but you will think it 

Pau. Then perhaps I am not so silly as you do’ but natural that I should feel curious, not to say 
me the honor to think me. I am thankful for the anxious, to know the cause of your aversion. You 
lesson you have read me, and to show my grati-' can have nothing to say against her personal ap- 
; tude—[She holds out her hand for him to kiss, he pearance. 

affects not to notwe it]—I say to show my grati-| San. Nothing. 
! tude—well, citizen? Alphonse. Nor against her numerous virtues ? 

San. I beg your pardon, I’m sure. San. No. Yes, stop, there is one virtue you will 

Takes fan out of her hand and puts it down. | have to teach her. 
au. You don’t seem to see my hand. Alphonse. What is that ? 
San. Oh! yes I do; I always told you it’s ayo San. Fidelity to her husband. 


nice hand. Alphonse. What, sir! do you imagine Pauline 
Pau.  peetiad but turning it and holding it as if. capable— 

to shake hands with him.] What of yours, then. | San. Upon my life you’re a treat. You supposed 
San. Oh! mine is not to be compared to it. ‘her capable when you asked her torun away from 


Pau. You refuse even to shake hands with me. me. 


I feel on very delicate ground. 
Pau. Very well, very well; if youdon’t instantly: you must admit the possibility of another gain- 

shake hands with me, I shall know what to think. ‘ing her fixed affections, though you have failed 
San. Good—shall you also know what to say? ‘to do so. 
Pau. Yes—I shallsay it’sevidentyoustillloveme.| San. Certainly, or that others, among the nu- 
San. Well, what next? , merous modern inventions, may have taken out a 
Pau. That you are as jealousof me as youcanbe. patent for machinery to stop runaway wives, as 
San. [holding out his hand.] Oh! come, any-| they do runaway horses. 


mn a a a i a 


thing to disprove that. Alphonse. I’m content to take my chance, and 
Pau. [withdrawing her hand.| If that is your) I think, as it can’t signify to you now, that you are 
object, I decline. : too generous to withhold any information likely to 
San. I think yow're quite right. jimprove that chance. 
Pau. And 1 also refuse to accept this bouquet.’ San. Sir, you do me honor. 
desea it down. Alphonse. You have been much in her society 
San. Refuse; don’t throw things about. [Picking lately. In all these years her tastes may have 
it up.] It never was intended for you. changed. Would you mind telling me any partic- 
Pau. For whom, then? ‘ular likes and dislikes she has? 
| San. That’s my secret. _ San. With all the pleasure in life—sit down. 


San. My dearmadame, under the circumstances, | Alphonse. {aside.] I never thought of that. | 
[Aloud.] True, but, without meaning to be rude, | 
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(Scene }. 


GROUND. 


[They sit side by side.}| In fact, I am so much pretends to care about her, permits her to put up — 


obliged to you for the handsome manner in which with it? 


_ you are going to take her off my hands—[they, Alphonse. Be reasonable, Pauline. 
_ rise, bow to one another, and sit again}—that Ill him out for doing the very thing I wish—for re- © 
| tell you anything. [Aside.] Including a few lies. . signing you to me ? 


Alphonse. You are more than kind. | 

San. Excuse my being a little abrupt—time 
presses. Are you rich? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

San. Active? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

Son. Enjoy good health? 

Alphonse. Yes. 

San. Good temper ? 

Alphonse. Yes. — - 

San. That’s lucky, for she'll try all four, I can 
tell you. I don’t mean to say she has worried me 
to anything like the extent she’ll worry you. I 
wouldn’t let her, and that’s the reason we part. 

Alphonse. {alarmed.| How wiil she worry me? 

San. First of all by her extravagance, which 
knows no bounds; next, by her thirst for public. 
amusements, which is insatiable; and thirdly, | 
but by no means lastly, by her craving for novel- | 
ty, which is incessant. She must have more: 
dresses—more shawls—more hats—more lace—. 
more jewels than any female of her acquaintance 
—more servants—more carriages—and more 
horses than any man of yours. She must be) 
whirled from the Ist of January to the 3Jst of: 
December in one continual round of gaiety—. 
breakfasts — picnics — promenades — dinners — 
concerts — balls — theatres — operas and masque-_ 
rades. Then if.she should fancy a pound of tea 
from Canton—a needle from Shettield—a yard of. 
sable or a crab from Siberia—some bear's grease | 
from the North Pole—nay, even a pound of green ' 
cheese from the moon, you must fetch it—no ex- 
cuse—you must fetch it. She will be obeyed. In 
short, you will lose your riches in a month—your 
activity in a fortnight—your health in a week— 
and your temper inaday. [ising.] And now, | 
sir, I leave you to judge whether I ought not to| 
feel grateful for the eminent service you are about 
to render me. Exitc.D. | 

Alphonse. Can this be all true? or has he in- 
vented it on purpose to annoy me? I don’t care, | 
Pll pay no attention to his warnings, and think of 


' nothing but the happiness that awaits me. If she | 
. really does wish for all these things, she ought to’ 


have them, and she shall; if people in love were 
always to listen to what other people call reason, 
[ should like to know how many marriages there 
would be? [Going to the door of PAULINE’s room. ] 


| Pauline! Pauline! 


Pau. [running in.) Who calls? [Seeing AL- 
PHONSE, She checks herself, and turns Jrom him.] 
Oh! it’s you, is it? 

Alphonse. Yes, Pauline; but how cold you are. 

Pau. You are quite mistaken—I’m as hot as, 
fire. 

Alphonse. AndsoamI. I burn with impatience 
till vou are completely freed from the trammels of! 
this Monsieur Sangfroid. ! 

Pau. And so doves he—I’m convinced he does-— : 
he’s in love with some other woman. I’m certain 
of it. | 

Alphonse, And if he is, what can it signify to us? 

Pan. Everything! it’s an insult. And what 
woman puts up with an insult? Nay, sir, allow 
me to ask you another question. What man who 


Pau. He has no right to resign me on account 
of another woman! 

Alphonse. Forget the past, and think only of 
the future. Nothing shall be wanting to your hap- 
piness. Your most extravagant wishes shall be 
gratitied. 

Pau. What do you mean? I have no extrava- 
gant wishes. 

Alphonse. Dresses—shawls—hats—lace—jewels 
—servants—Ccalriages—horses— 

Pau. What on earth are you talking about? 

Alphonse. Breakfasts—picnics—promenades— 


‘dinners — concerts — balls — theatres—operas and 
| Masquerades. 
Pau. This is moderation. Have you nothing | 


else to offer me ? 

Alphonse. Yes. Tea from Canton—needles from 
Sheffield—sable from Siberia—bear’s grease from 
the North Pole. 

Pau. Have you lost your senses? Are you a 
lunatic? Good gracious! I remember now you 


told me you had been confined in a mad-house— — 


and the moon is just now at its full. 

Alphonse. The moon? that shan’t stop me. I’m 
ready to go there if you require it, and fetch you 
a pound of green cheese. 


Pau. {aside.] He’s raving mad. [Alod.] Al- | 


phonse, you frighten me. 

Alphonse. I have no wish to frighten you. I 
only said it to prove my readiness to do anything 
you Wish. 

Pau. [aside.} VW try him. [Aloud.] Where is 
the citizen Sangfroid ? 

Alphonse. He has this moment left me. 

Pau. Follow him, tind him. Discover for me 
instantly, who this woman is that he is in love 
with. 

Alphonse. This is a strange errand to send me 
on. 


Pau. No matter, bring me the proof of his | 


falsehood, and I am yours; fail—and I renounce 
you forever. 

Alphonse. But consider. 

Pau. I have. 

Alphonse. Listen. 

Pau. I won't. 

Alphonse. One moment. 

Pau. [vehemently.] Fly—and obey me. 

Alphonse. [{aside.] The citizen was right, she 
will be obeyed. [Frit c. D. 

Pau. There is no bearing this. If they procure 
twenty divorces I never will move from here until 
I have discovered who this woman is. [Goes to the 
glass.| A pretty figure I cut, owing to this excite- 
ment—with my cheeks on fire, and my eyes half 
out of my head. [SANGFROID appears at door C.] 
There is some expression in my face now, I rather 
think; and I only wish Monsieur Sangfroid were 
here to see it. . 

San. [advancing L.) Monsicur Sangfroid is 
much flattered by that wish. What say you? 

Pau. Nothing. I was only thinking. 

San. Of what? 

Pau. Did you meet Alphonse ? 

San. No, I saw him. But to tell you the truth, 
I got out of bis way. ’ 


Can I call | 
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Pau. I sent him to seek you. I fear he is going’ 
out of his senses. | 

San. With joy, no doubt; but why? | 

Pau. He has been promising me all manner of: 
extravagant things which I don’t want, and ended | 
by offering to go to the moon to fetch me green 
cheese. 

San. Ha, ha! the bait has taken. 
[Aloud.] Don’t alarm yourself, he’s not a mad- 
man. He’ll make a capital husband. He’s a fool. 
[He marks the effect of this upon her, and seems 
pleased.] But what were you thinking of when I 
came in? 

Pau. Of the haste, I may say the indecent 
haste, with which you are laboring to get rid of me. 

San. I seek your happiness in all I do. | 

Pau. Say rather your own, selfish, man. Had 
you sought mine alone, ‘‘ you might have succeed- | 
ed in improving what was good and noble in me, | 
in eradicating what was silly and weak—you 
might have elevated my tastes, enlarged my ideas, | 
and fitted me to become a sharer with you in those | 


aside. ] 


would have represented the strength—I, the grace 
and ornament.” . 

San. [aside.] She remembers my very words! 

Pau. And let me tell you that, had you done 
so, your generosity, like other virtues, might have 
proved its own reward, for in seeking my happi- 
ness you might have secured your own. 

San. [a@ little off his guard.] You think it pitted 


| that by pursuing this course— 


Pau. [coolly.] You will be more successful with 
your future wife. [SANGFROID looks disappointed. 
A side.| Come, I can be as cool as he can. 

San. [very coolly.) Let me recommend you to 
finish your packing. 

Pau. [annoyed at his manner.) More successful, | 
I say, Ye the young woman. She ts young, I 
sup 

San. No, not particularly. 

Pau. Then with the pretty woman. 
sworn she’s pretty. 

San. If I’m content, what can it matter to you? 
Finish your packing. 

Pau. Whose sense— 

San. Well, ’m happy tosay I think she has sense. 

Pau. And, above all, whose expression—now 
don’t tell me that she hasn’t expression. 

San. On the contrary, I tell you she has—more_ 
than I ever hoped to meet with. | 

Pau. More than I have, no doubt. 

San. More than I thought you had, I must own; 
but do, pray, finish your packing. 

Pau. Pray don’t be so very uneasy; you will | 
soon be relieved of my society; and as this is the 
last time we may ever be alone—a circumstance 
which, I make no doubt, you flatter yourself dis- 
tresses me excecdingly, but which, so far from 
exciting me in the least, produces in me that utter | 
coolness, which is so provoking in you—I beg to, 
tell you that you are mistaken if you think I shall 
carry with me either affection or esteem for you; ' 
and that you will live in my recollection but as. 
the most perfidious and deceitful of men. And so, 


Pil be 


sir, farewell forever. [She is going off in great‘offer her the poor consolation of such a paltry, ! 


anger, but stops, turns, and softens almost to weep- ' 


_ ing.] No, I won’t say that; I dare say I shall see’ 


| 
| 
| 
+ 


you again before I go. Exit R. D. 
San. Poor thing! she is as full of feeling as she | 
can be, and persuades herself that she is cool. 


DELICATE GROUND. 
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[ALPHONSE peeps in at door c.] But yonder is my 
worthy and acute successor, as he thinks himself. 
He seems inclined to listen. He shall hear of some- 
thing to his advantage, as they say in the news- 
papers. [Goes to her door, and partially opens it. 

Alphonse. There he is; I don’t think he’s been 
out at all. 

San. I wonder what she is about. 

Alphonse. What can that signify to him? and 
why did she send me to find out about this woman 
whom she thinks he isin love with? What can 
that signify to her? There’s something very 
strange in the whole business. If she has one- 
half the faults he says she has, added to those 
which I have always heard that women are sure 
to conceal from their husbands before marriage, I 
shan’t be near so happy as I thought for. 

San. What is she putting up now? Oh, her 
writing-desk. She opens the lower part, and out 
comes packet on packets of my letters to her. 
Ah! they are going into the fire, of course. What 
valuable time we waste on women! No, by 


, great labors for the public good, of which you Jupiter, nothing of the sort—she presses them to 


her heart, and in they go again. What’s that I 
see? the locket I gave her with a large lock of my 
hair. That’s sure to go out of the window, and I 
am sorry for it, for mine is getting so thin that I 
should be glad to have it back again. What’s 
that? she kisses it, weeps over it, kisses it again, 
touches a secret spring and a small drawer con- 
ceals it. [Coming away.] I can’t see any more. 
She has touched a secret spring here. [Striking 
his heart.) What an ass is that citizen Alphonse. 
He pokes his nose between man and wife, and 
he'll get a pinch that will last him for life. 

Alphonse. [advancing u.] I was looking for 
you, sir. 

San. [(savagely.] Citizen! 

Alphonse. Well, citizen; you are in love with 
some lady. 

San. And if I am, what is that to you? 

Alphonse. Nothing. But my—your—that is— 
Madame Pauline wishes to know who it is. 

San. Then let her ask me herself. 

Alphonse. Any communication you have to make 
to her now must go through me. 

San. Must it? Then I have a favorite sword I 
want tosend; would you like thai to gothrough you? 

Alphonse. No, of course, I don’t mean anything 
of that sort. 

San. It is not very easy to know what you 
mean; but what I mean is this—you have come 
here like a thief as you are— 

Alphonse. A thief, sirf 

San. Don’t interrupt me. You'll find ’m quite 
right—like a thief as you are—to rob me of my 
wife. Are you ready, now on the instant—that is 
to say, the instant the forms of law are complied 
with, to make her yours? 

Alphonse. Well, I don’t know. 

San. You don’t know? but you must know. 
Do you suppose I'l] allow you to disturb the peace 
of a quiet, well-regulated family in this manner ?— 
to deprive a lady of a husband, who is worthy the 
name of a husband, without being prepared to 


contemptible substitute as you are? 

Alphonse. I don’t care for your abuse; you're 
only angry because she prefers me to you. 

San. ’'m not the least angry, but I want an 
answer, and I mean to have one. 
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| 
Alphonse. I must take a few days to consider. | 
Marriage is a serious thing. | 
San. You have tried to trifle with it, and you. 
shall find it so. You shall not have a day, an' 
hour, or a minute. | 
Alphonse. Do you mean to say you will use force? 
San. I mean to say that if you have the bad- 
taste to slight a lady who is—will be—your wife, | 
Ihave the good taste to avenge an insult offered | 
to one who is—was—mine. ! 
Alphonse. Look you, Citizen Sangfroid; if you’ 
had been reasonable, and had allowed me a little 
time for inquiry, it is quite possible that in a few 
days I might have accommodated you by taking 
your wife off your hands; but you will find that, 
although your opinion of me is very mean— | 
San. Quite right, it is. 
Alphonse. Tamnotamanto be bullied. [ Louder. ] 
I say to be bullied, sir—to be bullied. 


Enter PAULINE, R. 


Pau. What in the world is the meaning of all 
this noise ? 

San. The meaning is simply this—this gentle- 
man, having deprived vou of one husband, hesi- 
tates about fulfilling his promise of. finding you 
another. 

Pau. Neale ante Is it possible ? 

San. Yes, but don’t be uneasy, I'll find a way 
to make him. 

Alphonse. Make me? You little know me! 

San. And you'll discover presently how much 
you know about me. It may be true that the 
citizen Pauline is thoughtless, extravagant, ro- 
mantic, silly— 

Pau. Now stop, that’s quite enough. | 

Sun. Very well; and that I— 

Alphonse. I can tell you her opinion of “hes 
You are a cold, dissembling, ironical, tyrannical 
husband. 

San. Holloa! holloa! where did you hear this? 

Alphonse. Never you mind. [Tm not quite a 
simple as you imagine. I can see that this is alla 
trap—that you and your wife want to get rid of. 
one another, and that I am to be made the 
scape- goat. 

San. Malar Confound the fellow, he’s not, 
quite such a fool as I thought. : 

Pau. [toSANGFROID.] Blame yourself for this. 
Why did you say such things of me? 


{Seene 1. 


GROUND. 


San. I only said them to annoy him; but why 
have you said such things of me? 

Pau. Tonly said them to annoy you. 

San. Come, sir; we lose tune. Are you ready 
to marry this lady? Once! 

Alphonse. No. 

San. Twice! Thrice! 

Alphonse. No, no. 

San. Then T’ll take what you offered me this 
morning. 

Alphonse. What was that? 

San. Your head. 

Alphonse. Take it and welcome, but [’'m not 
going to marry a woman who keeps other gentle- 
men’s hair locked up in secret drawers. 

Pau. What in the world do you mean, sir? 

San. You see he'll say anything; but I must 
now ask you—are you ready to marry this 
gentleman? 

Pau. Never; still I am free to admit that I am, 
in some sort, under obligation to him. He has 
taught me the diflerence between a hair-brained, 
frivolous, changeable, suspicious man, and a staid, 
intelligent, and useful member of society; and 
rather than marry him—I say, as he said—take 
my head. 

San. So I will; I won’t have his, because I’ve 


got a better of my own, but the events of to-day | 


have imparted to your countenance the only thing 
it wanted—expression. I therefore accept your 
head, but only to imprint upon it the kiss of 
reconciliation. [Kisses her forehead. 
Pau. I gave you my hand for my uncle’s life. 
I offer you my heart for my own; I will even, with 


your leave, add my thanks for saving—[Looking | 
at ALPHONSE]—a much less valuable life than | 


either. [They laugh at him. 

Alphonse. Oh! laugh away, by all means, if 
you are satistied—I am sure I ought to be. Ihave 
got not only my life, but that which all Paris is 
running after—my liberty. 

Pau. But how about my rival? 

San. [presenting the bouquet.] You have no 
rival. You have been, and are, sole mistress of 
this, my heart. You have been, and will be, sole 
mistress of this, my house. 

Pau. Then it shall be my endeavor so to con- 
duct it that my claims for approbation shall rest 
upon strong as well as upon DELICATE GROUND. 

THE END. 
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